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HAVE no doubt that every artist does not lay himself as open to derision 
whose work is illustrated in this if he write of “Lady Artists” it would 
article would very cordially acquit be hard tosay. However, custom accepts 

me on a charge the one and ridi- 
of discourtesy if cules the other, 
I had entitled it, and this pre- 
“Some Women amble is merely 
Artists of To- by way of saving 
day.” No pro- the susceptibili- 
fessional artist, ties of any 
whether man or P women artists 
woman, what- : who might think 
ever his or her the title of the 
recognised social article implied 
status may be, . that a_ special 
can really hun- standard of judg- 
ger after distinc- ment should be 
tions of mere used in dealing 
courtesy that with “lady” 
have nothing to artists. 

do with their Women should 
art. If one were be the first to 
touse the expres- resent any such 
sion, “ Gentle- MRS. MARY F, RAPHAEL, shifting of criti- 
men Artists of cal ground when 
to-day,” he would, unless he plainly passing from the work of men to the 
intended a distinct social class, be ridi- work of women, and I have no doubt 
culed for the euphemism; and why he they would resent it. There are subjests, 
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IPHIGENIA AT TAURIS. 


From the painting by Mary F. Raphael, exhibited 
in the Royal Academy, 1905. 


of course, that none of us would care to 
see On a canvas painted by a woman. 
The carnage of battle is an example, and 
I am very sure that no one, man or 
woman, would care to see a woman's 
name signed to Mr. Cadogan Cooper’s 
brilliant painting of “ The Devil among 
the Nuns,” in this year’s Academy. This 
reluctance, however, is partly due to the 
fact that the nature of woman is so 
subtly in sympathy with the spiritual 
side of humanity, and her intuitive 
apprehension of spiritual truth is so keen 
that the score of her art seems primarily 
to be defined, and we naturally and 
impulsively look to her to interpret for 
us the rlations between the temporal 
and the eternal. Child life, motherhood, 
the calm courage that waits on hope, 
the divine beauty of resignation, the 
cofisolation of faith—such are the themes 


on which she may reveal much that 
would otherwise remain hidden. 

It will be seen how aptly these latest 
pictures of living women artists justify 
the above remarks. With few exceptions 
the illustrations are from paintings 
exhibited in the Royal Academy of this 
year. Some are by those who have 
already gone far on their course, if 
measured by the success attained in 
public acknowledgment ; others, and the 
majority, perhaps, are works of young 
artists who are steadfastly pursuing their 
art for love’s sake, and, while not despis- 
ing rewards, are not discouraged because 
these do not come at once. 

Our frontispiece this month is a repro- 
duction of Mrs. Mary F. Raphael’s large 
painting of “ Queen Guinevere at Almes- 
bury,” which, when exhibited a few years 
ago in the Royal Academy, obtained a 
wide recognition from the art world and 
an appreciative public for the grace of 
the composition as a whole, and for 
the pathetic figure of the beautiful and 
remorseful queen. There is no occasion 
to tell the story of Guinevere’s retirement 


to the Abbey of Almesbury after her 


downfall. Readers of “Idylls of the 
Kiog ”—and who is not one ?—know it 
well. 

Mrs Raphael has studied under several 
masters, both here and in Paris, but she 
acknowledges a special debt to Mr. 
Solomon J. Solomon, R.A., whose earnest 
and kindly encouragement in her student 
days was both a spur to achieve and a 
guiding help on the way. She also 
studied at Julian’s in Paris, and enjoyed 
the immense advantage of the critical 
hints of such masters as Benjamin Con- 
stant, Jean Paul Laurens, and other 
leaders of French art. Her first picture 
was exhibited in the last decade of the 
nineteenth century, and since then her 
pictures have been hung on the Academy 
walls, we believe, every year. Among 
her later, productions are “ Iphigenia” 
and “Her First Communion,” both of 
which are reprcduced herewith. 

The story of “Iphigenia” has supplied 
material to the dramatic, the lyric and 
epic poet, and it is not surprising that it 
appeals also to the artist. She was the 
daughter of Agamemnon, King of Argos, 
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and of Clytemnestra, and in consequence 
of a vow made by her father to offer up 
to Artemis his most precious acquisition 
during an ensuing year, she was claimed 
by the goddess, as she was born during 
that twelvemonth. Agamemnon, how- 


HER FIRST COMMUNION. 


ever, shrank from the parting, and on his 
voyage to Troy Artemis detained his 
fleet at Aulis by contrary winds. To 
appease the anger of the goddess he was 
obliged to give up Iphigenia, and she 
was bound to the altar to be sacrificed. 
Artemis, appeased, spared her life, sub- 
stituting a beautiful hind in her place, 
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and carried Iphigenia to her temple at 
Tauris, where she became priestess. 
There she saved the life of her brother 
Orestes, who was about to be slain in 
obedience to a decree of Artemis that all 
strangers must be sacrificed. Iphigenia 


Mrs. Mary F. Raphael. 


escaped from Tauris with Orestes, and 
carried off with her the sacred statue of 
the goddess. Mrs. Raphael has conceived 
the priestess wandering in the sacred 
grove of Diana. It is a figure of great 
dignity, clothed in a diaphanous robe of 
white and crowned with a face of singular 
beauty and nobility of expression, as of 
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one worthy to be both the daughter of a 
great king and the priestess of a great 
goddess. 

We also reproduce in “ Her First Com- 
munion” a very characteristic work by 
this artist, one in which her sensitive 
feeling for symbolic expression is allowed 
full play. There is great charm, too, 
in the profile of the young girl, dimly 
seen through her veil. It is the perfec- 
tion of virgin innocence; an unspotted 
soul as white as the lilies that border her 
path. 

Careers may, in a sense, be measured 
by promise as well as by length of years 
and their achievement; and if of some 
artists it is as yet impossible to record a 
succession of triumphs, it is often possible 
to say with conviction that what has 
been accomplished points to the coming 
triumphs. Miss Eleanor Langford Thomas 
has had her pictures accepted and hung 
at the Academy, at the Derby Corpora- 


A DEVONSHIRE MAID. 


Eleanor Langford Thomas. 
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tion Art Gallery, at the Society of 
Women Artists’ Exhibitions and else- 
where, but she is still little beyond the 
threshold of her profession, and she elects 
rather to look forward to years of riper 
work than be judged ultimately by what 
she has hitherto done. In her painting 
of “A Devonshire Maid” in this year’s 
Academy, however, the achievement is 
so excellent that we may regard her 
future as assured. Her restraint is 
admirable. Her theme is simplicity 
itself, and no theatrical devices mar its 
direct and telling homeliness. The 
appeal is straight to the heart of the 
observer. The same qualities of simple 
directness and naturalness dignify her 
portrait of Mrs. Henry Rowlands, also 
exhibited in this year’s Academy. 

Mrs. Thomas is among those artists 
whose career has been a battle with 
untoward circumstances. Born in Lon- 
don, she lost her father while still a 

child, and afterwards two long and 

severe illnesses seriously interrupted 
her studies. She commenced her train- 


ing at the Highbury School of Art, 


under Mr. Stephen Hunter, and while 
there obtained the art class teachers’ 
certificate from South Kensington. 
Gaining admission to the Academy 
schools, she studied there for five 
years, during the period securing a 
silver medal for figure painting in 
one of the school competitions. 

Miss Elsie Higgins, who lives and 
labours in the art atmosphere of 
Bushey, has marked individuality as 
an artist. Practically her entire 
training has been under Professor 
von Herkomer, though she studied 
drawing for a few months in the 
Paris studios of Delécluse and Cola 
Rossi. Her métier lies in combined 
landscape and figure subjects, by pre- 
ference such as express the intimate 
relations between the soil and those 
who live on it and by it. Her latest 
picture, “Gathering River Grasses,” 
has this quality. The girlish figure, 
browned by the sun, buffeted by the 
winds, familiar with all the moods 
of nature, taking storm and sunshine 
as the grass and trees, and almost 
as unconsciously, dimly feeling the 
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painting. The incident which Miss 

Luxmoore has so _ graphically and 

sympathetically rendered in this painting 

is that beautifully romantic episode in 

Hans Andersen’s tale of “The Wild 

Swans,” when the jealous stepmother 

had placed three toads in the water 

where the princess was to bathe, com- 

manding one to sit on her head so that” 

she become stupid, another to sit on her 

forehead so that she become ugly, and 

the third to sit on her heart that she 

might be ever after bad-hearted. So the 

princess came and bathed, but when she 

raised herself up three scarlet poppies lay 

floating in the water. She was so good 

that instead of being harmed by the 

toads, her innocence had changed them 

into flowers; no evil spells had power 

over her. This is not the first time Miss 

Luxmoore has taken a subject from 

MISS ELSIE HIGGINS. “The Wild Swans.” Some few years 

ago she painted “ The Princess and the 
life-giving bosom of the earth like 
a mother’s breast, seeking suste- 
mance there as vaguely as a 
hungry babe feels for nourishment, 
is a subject dear to the artist’s 
heart.. The artist who can faith- 
fully interpret this subtle sym- 
pathy, these chords of harmony 
that vibrate to the same pitch in 
man and nature, as Millet did, 
has indeed chosen his profession 
well, and I think it cannot be 
doubted that Miss Higgins has a 
rare quality of expression in this 
respect. Her independence of 
mind and attitude is shown by 
the fact that, having once deter- 
mined upon the phase of Nature 
that commanded her deepest sym- 
pathy, she has pursued it entirely 
by herself and in her own method. 
Since her first picture was ex- 
hibited in the Academy in 1900 
she has been a regular exhibitor, 

with the exception of two years. 

Miss Myra E, Luxmoore excels 
in miniature work, and there is 
in her Academy picture of “ The 
Princess and the Magic Poppies” 
much of that delicacy and refine- 
ment of feeling and the dainti- 

ness, which belong to miniature GATHERING RIVER GRASSES. Miss Elsie Higgins. 
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out on a world that has never dared be 
gross or cruel in that presence. and the 
smile has all the tender assurance of a 
child’s spirit. Miss White has painted a 
great many miniature portraits, and 
with distinguished success. Lately she 
has received the well-deserved recognition 
of election to the Vice-Presidency of the 
Royal Miniature Society, an honour that 
attests the high regard in which her 
work is held by her professional con- 
temporaries. But in spite of the fact that 
so much of her time is occupied in the 
branch in which she has attained so firm 
a position, she still does larger paintings, 
in oil and pastel, as the picture referred 
to, which is in this year’s Academy, 
attests. 

Miss Dorothea Sharp is still a student, 
pursuing her art studies at the Regent 
Street Polytechnic (London), and it is 
















































MISS LUXMOORE. 


From a painting by the artist exhibited in the 
Royal Academy. 






Nettles,” which was exhibited in the 
Royal Academy and bought by the 
Corporation of Pietermaritzburg in 1904 ; 
and the Corporation Art Gallery of 
Manchester also contains one of her 
paintings, a three-quarter length portrait 
of the late Dean Maclure of that city. 
Besides the picture we reproduce, she 
has in the present Academy exhibition 
a large miniature of Miss Dorothea 
Phillipps Treby. Miss Luxmoore studied 
first at the Herkomer School, Bushey, 
and afterwards continued her training 
for some time in Paris. 

Miss Florence White is another minia- 
turist whose larger pictures exhibit 
something of the polished daintiness of 
miniature work. ‘“ When as in Silk my 
Julia Goes” shows this quality of refine- 
ment, of almost microscopic brush-work. 
The head and shoulders might have been 
copied from some old miniature. The 
beautiful face, the slim figure, the delicate ; 
hands, the gown of fragile lace, are all in ee ee ee 
harmony, a spring song of virginal charm ‘* The Wild Swans"’ (Hans Andersen). 


and innocent happiness. The eyes look Myra E. Luxmoore, 
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scape—the bowed trees, appear to be 
greeting the newcomers with a pleasant, 
indulgent, sophisticated air. They have 
lived long; they know the world, the 
earth that has nursed the child’s forbeais q 
for many a generation; the trees have 
bent before many a storm but thrive 
still to refresh the wayfarer. And the 
child's first instinct is to nourish creatures 
smaller than itself. The painting is an 
allegory ; it has depth of intuition. 

Mrs. Mary L. Waller's portrait of Miss 
Betty Pease is one of those intuitively 
discriminating studies of girlhood that 
give pleasure to those who have no 
knowledge of the sitter—those to whom 
the picture makes no appeal on the score 
of likeness. At the same time the 
spectator is assured that it is a likeness 
from those unmistakable marks of indi- 
viduality that every good portrait 
possesses. I have used the word “ dis- 
criminating” with a meaning. I am i 
disposed to think that a young girl’s 
portrait ought always to be painted bya f 
woman, just as I think that the portrait 
































MISS FLORENCE WHITE. of a matured woman ought always to 
be painted by a man. Always bearing 


high praise both for the school and for 
Miss Sharp’s intelligent use of the facili- 
ties it offers that she has been successful, 
so early in her career, in having a pic- 
ture accepted and hung on the Academy 
walls. But this is not the only grati- 
fying recognition she has received at 
the hands of her fellow artists. She 
was, last year, elected a member of the 
Royal Society of British Artists, of 
which society there are, I believe, but 
four lady members, including Miss 
Sharp. She has also been recently made 
a member of the Society of Women 
Artists. Her Academy picture (which 
we reproduce from a pencil sketch made 
by her for our use) is a delightful 
landscape study with a pond and ducks 
in the middle ground and a quaint little 
baby figure in the foreground, appar- 
ently feeding the ducks from a full 
apron held up before her. The picture 
is entitled “The Duck Pond, Amberley,” 
but the precise spot is of no moment. 
It might with equal truth be called 
“Wisdom and Innocence” or “The WHEN AS IN SILK MY JULIA GOES. 
Cycle of Life.” The sweeping land- Miss Florence White. 
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in mind the fact that a _ portrait 
more than any other class of subject, 
must, to be successful in the truest 
sense, get beneath the surface pre- 
sentment and disclose fundamental traits 
of character, who but 
a woman can gauge 
with discriminating 
sympathy a young 
girl’s outlook on life, 
fearless because inno- 
cent, wondering because 
ignorant, eager because 
not yet disillusioned? 
Only a memory can 
interpret individual 
characteristics through 
the beautiful glow of a 
young girl’s complete 
guilelessness, and that 
memory is not one of 
man’s possessions. Mrs. 
Waller has accomp- 
lished a portrait of peculiar charm, 
because she has insight and the gift of 
realising her mental perceptions. 


THE DUCK POND, AMBERLEY. 


In the picture which Miss Maud Harris 
has designated “For those in Peril on 
the Sea” she has touched with feeling, 


MISS DOROTHEA SHARP. 
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all the more profound from the direct 
simplicity of her composition, upon one 
of the most poignant experiences in the 
lives of toilers. In these bent figures and 
worn faces, in the gaunt hands and 
whitening, hair, in the 
reverent attitudes and 
the air of patient resig- 
nation, we seem to 
realise anew and with 
a deeper sense how 
large a part that almost 
constant apprehension 
of disaster plays in the 
lives of the mothers and 
wives of those who 
earn their bread on 
the treacherous waters. 
The composition, as | 
have said, is very sim- 
ple. It does not depend 
for its impressiveness 
upon a great assem- 
blage; the scene is as far removed as 
possible from storm and tempest ; there 
is an absence of all melodramatic inci- 


Dorothea Sharp. 


dent and even of moving signs of grief 


or despair. The dim and silent church, 
the perfect calm, the repose of a simple 
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faith, and the three 
devout women laying 
the burden of their 
daily and hourly fears 
at the feet of Him who 
said “Come unto Me 
all ye who are heavy 
laden and I will give 
you rest ’—that is the 
sum of it all, and yet 
the picture holds the 
spectator by this very 
simplicity more po- 
tently than would a 
scene depicting the 
horrors of shipwreck or 
the fury of tempest. 
What the artist has set 
out to do she accom- 
plishes, and so too, in 
the companion picture, 
“ Departure of the Fish- 
ing Boats,” is expressed 
all the long, heroic endurance of souls that 
contend with an ever-present dread. 
Miss Harris’s art training has been 
obtained at the Goldsmiths’ Institute, 
when Mr. Samuel G. Enderby was at the 


DEPARTURE OF THE FISHING BOATS, PICARDY. 


Miss Maude Harris. 


FOR THOSE IN PERIL ON THE SEA. 


Miss Maude Harris. 


head of the art school, and at Blackheath 
under Mr. Zerrick Williams, 

Miss Etheldreda Gray’s delightful 
picture of childhood and Nature, “The 
Skylark,” will repay careful studv. I 
admit that it is 
often possikie to 
read more into a 
picture than the 
artist consciously 
intended, but it 
is certainly not 
possible to read 
more into it than 
is there, con- 
sciously or uncon- 
sciously. It is 
easy to err as a 
critic, but as an 
interpreter one 
cannot go far 
wrong if he sticks 
to his text. In 
Miss Gray's pic- 
ture it would seem 
that all animate 
nature is keyed to 
the same harmo- 
nious pitch of 
exulting joyous- 
ness, and the 
carolling of the 
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unseen lark is its full expression. The 

daisies, also, appear to be lifting their 

heads to listen to the inarticulate 

melody as if they shared the delight 

of it with the two children whose faces 

are turned intently skywards. The 

stream and the meadows and the tree 

bursting into leaf reflect the same sense 

of the joy of life. The life-giving blood 

and sap flow quickly ; the earth clothes 

itself in royal colours rejoicing. The 

picture is at once a symbol and a 

realisation. It is a symbol of the won- 

derful unity of all nature, of the unity 

that makes us mortals thrill to the 

songs of the birds when the sun is 

warm and the sky bright and the 

flowers beautiful—that brings despon- 

dency and gloom upon us when Nature MRS. MARY WALLER 

shrinks disconsolate under sunless skies 

and chilling rains. Especial mention The foreshortening of the upturned face 

should be made of Miss Gray’s technique. of one of the girls is admirable and a 
difficult achievement. The face 
remains lovely and nothing is 
lost of the rapt expression. 

Miss Edith Kemp-Welch is 

a sister of Miss Lucy Kemp- 
Welch, who has attained an 
enviable position especially as 
an animal painter, and Miss 
Edith is now devoting herself 
largely to the same class of 
subject, though she commenced 
her art career as a miniaturist. 
She has been a member of the 
Society of Miniature Painters 
for nearly ten years, and it is 
only three years since she com- 
menced exhibiting larger work 
at the Royal Academy Exhibi- 
tions. Her first picture, which 
was painted in the New Forest, 
was entitled “ After the Rain.” 
The two sisters showed an early 
fondness for drawing, their 
mutual taste in this direction 
acting no doubt as a spur to 
each. Pencil and paper occu- 
pied all their spare moments, 
and at a very early age they 
were diligently drawing from 
Nature in the garden or on the 
road. Then came lessons in 


BETTY, DAUGHTER OF ARTHUR S. PEASE, ESQ. drawing and water-colour from 


Mrs. Mary L. Waller. a local teacher in Bournemouth, 
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THE SKYLARK. Miss E. 


their home, and at last they showed 
such promise that it was decided to 
give them a thorough art education. 


THE DAY'S AT THE MORN. 


Gray. 


observation. 
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This was pursued, first at 
the Bournemouth School of 
Art and then at the Her- 
komer School at Bushey. 
The death of their parents 
led the sisters to adopt 
Bushey as their permanent 
home, and in that atmo- 
sphere of art and earnest 
work they have lived and 
laboured ever since. Each 
is proud of the other’s 
achievement, for Miss Edith 
Kemp-Welch writes us: 
“My sister has no more 
genuine admirer of her work 
than myself.” 

Since 1904 Miss Edith has 
had her pictures hung every 
year in the Royal Academy, 
and in 1906 the full com- 
plement accorded to non- 
Academicians and non-Asso- 
ciates. This year her picture, 
“The Day’s at the Morn,” 
was hung on the line in 
Room 6—a large canvas, of 
which we give a reproduc- 
tion. The painting testihes 
to the intimate study she has 
bestowed upon animal life 
and to the acuteness of her 

It also reveals her love of 


Nature, for no painter could so faithfully 
interpret the splendour and a certain 


Miss E. Kemp-Welch. 
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and nothing else counts; all else is 
merely the setting. 

Mrs. Walton began her studies in 
London in Ludovici’s class, pursued them 
further in Paris under Deschamps, and 
after in Rome and at the Brussels 
Academy. Her first picture at the Royal 
Academy was exhibited in 1898, and 
since that year she has twice had pic- 
tures on the line, both of which she sold. 
She has also exhibited at the Walker 
Art Academy in Liverpool, and at Man- 
chester and Leeds. She has devoted 
some time to portraiture as well, and 
has had several commissions at Oxford, 
including two well-known M.A.’s. 

In conclusion, it may justly be said 
that the women artists of to-day are 
amongst the most sincere of modern 

painters. They eschew sensationalism and 

mystic significance of early day—the all appeals to false sentiment. They seek 

poetry of an awakening world—unless a the deep, perennial springs of human 

love of Nature lay behind the interpreta- emotion, and we could ill spare their 

tion. earnest interpretation of life. 
“Tendresse Maternelle,” 

which we reproduce, is one 

of two pictures by Mrs. 

Catherine R. Walton in 

this year’s Academy, and, 

therefore, among her latest 

work. Both were painted 

in Brittany. In the one 

reproduced we scarcely 

know whether most to 

admire the beauty of 

maternal love expressed in 

the mother’s face or the 

artist’s restraint in so 

handling her subject that 

the eye and mind are at 

no moment distracted from 

the essential motif of the 

painting. We are scarcely 

conscious whether this be 

a cottage or a_ palace, 

a home of Brittany or 

Holland, in a London 

slum or a royal nursery. 

We are only conscious 

of one of those attri- 

butes of our humanity 

which in every land brings 

us closest to divinity. 

Maternal love is_ the 

picture and all the picture, TENDRESSE MATERNELLE. Mrs. C. R. Walton. 


MRS, C. R. WALTON. 














F the streets of Little Exmarsh had 
been better lighted, the affair might 
not have happened, though when 

one man is scorching to make up time 
and the other is a duffer at turning 
corners, to lay all the blame of the 
catastrophe on the local authorities is a 
trifle inconsiderate. 

It was the duffer who blamed the 
rustic economies. “They might put the 
lamp posts less than half a mile apart,” 
he grumbled from the top of the hedge 
where he had comfortably dropped. 

Selwyn, however, had, in the hurry of 
the moment, chosen the fine hard road 
for a bed; a beautiful road for cycling, 
provided the cycle is under you and up- 
right, but a poor sort of pillow. He laid 
his head on it so hard that he saw 
enough lights to more than make up all 
the deficiencies in the duffer’s under- 
estimate. Then he lay very still and all 
the lights went suddenly out. 

The duffer rolled off his perch with a 
few scratches and tatters, but otherwise 
intact, and proceeded to take stock of the 
situation. 

Item : One sound bicycle. 

Item: One damaged ditto. 

Item: One dead man. 

At least he so noted down the third 
item in his mental stock-book, and the 
asset terrified him out of such small sense 
as had fallen to his share in the distribu- 
tion of that article. He stared at the 
motionless figure in the roadway for one 
dazed moment, while his heart stood 


SPIRACY 
AND ITS FRUITS. 


By ELEANOR TREASE. 


still, and then mounted the sound bicycle, 
which happened not to be his own, and 
went reeling down the road on it. The 
night swallowed him up; he is not worth 
following. ‘ 


‘cc O your best to restore him, doctor, 
and then the law must take its 
course.” 

So spake the stern voice of the logical 
male, after which the gentler tones of 
womanly compassion made comment— 
“It seems so dreadful to bring anyone 
back to life only to assign him toa living 
tomb.” 

“Would you have us let him die, 
then?” 

“Oh no, no! But re 

It was all expressed in that “ but "— 
sorrowing pity for the wrongdoer and 
the grievous burden of human suffering. 
Women are so often fatalists minus the 
fatalist’s resignation. 

Little Barbara crept up to her sister's 
side and laid her little soft fingers on her 
sister’s hand, and her big, inquiring eyes 
looked up, as if she wished she knew 
what the trouble was and could do some- 
thing comforting. She supposed they 
were talking about the man with the 
very white face who kept his eyes shut 
all the time and didn’t talk any, whom 
they picked up in the road last evening 
and brought home in the carriage, and 
who was upstairs now in the blue bed- 
room. 

“We must reap as we sow,” said her 
father. Proverbs are such comfortable 
bed-fellows |! 
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“JT think he will pull through it,” said 
the doctor. “A remarkably sound body 
for a man who has abused his life as you 
say he has done. | will call again this 
afternoon. Meanwhile perfect rest and 
quiet are his best aids. Good morning, 
Mr. Doster; good morning, Miss Doster. 
Well, mite Barbara, what is it?” The 
big, burly fellow bent over the child and 
took the hand she was holding out to him. 

“Do live peoples get put in tombs, 
Mr. Doctor?” 

“Sometimes, dear, if they are wicked.” 

“Is sat worse san being dead?” 

**T should think so.” 

“So s’d I,” and then she transferred 
her hand to her sister’s clasp again and 
seemed to find it more restful. 

Mr. Doster went out of the room with 
the surgeon and closed the door behind 
them. “It’s a remarkable thing,” he 
said, “that I should be playing host to 
this young scoundrel. I know his people 
well, though I never saw him before. 
His father was a client of mine for many 
years, until he was ruined by this son’s 
extravagance and crimes. His mother 
died of a broken heart. He has lately 
taken up again one of his old practices— 
forgery—but he will not find his present 
victims as lenient as his father. I want 
him out of my house as soon as he can 
be safely moved.” 

“ A week, I should say, Mr. Doster.” 

“Well, we must endure it. Good 
morning.” 

Within the room meanwhile Barbara 
was exhibiting the usual childish hunger 
for information and adapting it to 
theories of herown. “Is sat sick gen’man 
vewy wicked, Mywa?” 

“I am afraid so, Barbara.” 

“IT fink I s’d like to make him good, 
Mywa.” 

“ Why, dear?” 

“So he needn’t go and live in a tomb 
where it’s dark. I don’t fink sat would 
make him good.” 

“Nor I, Barbara.” 

“Would you like to have him made 
good, Mywa?” 

“Yes, dear, very much.” 

In dealing with inquisitive children of 
active imaginations an alert mind is 
desirable, but Miss Doster was just now 
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somewhat distracted. One cannot reason- 
ably expect that a young woman of 
twenty would remain entirely composed 
while a strange young man whom she 
had helped to pick out of the road was 
lying in the house in such dire extremity, 
who might even now be at death’s door, 
particularly when he is presented in the 
light of a sinner temporarily harmless 
and very much in need of saving grace 
from some quarter. Little Barbara, 
therefore, got but scant attention, but it 
appeared to satisfy her. 

From that hour the child began to 
haunt the chamber where the invalid lay, 
and the approaches to it. At last her 
vigilance was rewarded. Peeping in 
through the half-open door, she saw him 
lying with open eyes that wandered here 
and there wonderingly. She made her 
way in on tiptoe with a lifted finger of 
warning. ‘‘Hush!” she whispered. 
“ You’s to be vewy quiet. I can talk, but 
you mustn’t.” 

He most obediently kept silent, but 
greeted the little curl-framed face with 
the faintest of welcoming smiles as it 
came up to the side of his bed. She 
made a delicious vision of real life for 
him, but he felt too weak and languid to 
ask questions. He scarcely felt the need 
for them in this first return to conscious- 
ness. 

He hoped she would speak to him 
again, and she did. She had come for 
that very purpose indeed. For a moment 
she stood looking at him gravely, resting 
her elbows on the bed, which she could 
just reach,and her face in her two hands. 
Then she shook her head reprovingly. 
“Of course I know you’s vewy wicked,” 
she said to begin with. 

Selwyn opened his eyes wider and felt 
very guilty indeed, quite lost in 
depravity. 

“ Mywa and I are going to make you 
good if we can.” 

So there was hope for him,he reflected, 
but who was “ Mywa?” 

“Mywa is my big sister, you know,” 
Barbara explained as if he had asked the 
question. He was not grieved to hear 
that a big sister was to be associated 
with the little one in his reformation ; 
the plan had obvious advantages. 








“You didn’t see Mywa when she 
helped to pick you up, because your eyes 
were shut all the time.” 

Oh! The big sister had helped to 
pick him up. Had she? Him—no 
insignificant weight! A sort of Amazon 
she must be, witha mission for reforming 
desperate characters. 

“But Mywa is so pwetty and she’s 
sorwy because you are wicked.” 

So “Mywa” was pretty, was she? 
Well, that might balance the mission. 
On the whole, he thought, dreamily, he 
had rather be taken in hand by a pretty 
missionary than a frump. 

“Papa says when you are well you 
will have to be put in a tomb where 
they put wicked live people.” 

This was news indeed! There were 
drawbacks apparently to a reputation 
for depravity which might counter- 
balance the luxury of a pretty mis- 
sionary. 

“But I fink you would raver not go 
sere.” 

A wise judgment, little curly-head; 
the idea does not seem inviting. 

“So Mywa and I are going to make 
you good before you get well, only you 
mustn’t get well before you get good, 
must you?” 

As it appeared to him at the moment 
desirable that the recovery of a healthy 
condition of body and morals should 
be concurrent, he pursed his lips 
into an unspoken “No” to her ques- 
tion and moved one hand along 
the bed-clothes until it reached the 
child's arm and gave it a weak little pat 
or two, while that faint smile came again 
to his lips. 

“] didn’t fink wicked people looked so 
nice as you do,” Barbara went on, drop- 
ping one hand from her face to give his 
fingers a return pat; “but papa and 
Mywa say you are wicked, so I s’pose you 
are. Are you weally?” 

He felt that it was a little hard to be 
asked to confess to his own condemna- 
tion, but it was safe to admit that he 
was not as good as he might be, and he 
answered her by half-closing his eyes in a 
mute assent. 

“ And—and—do you fink you would 
like to go to sat tomb?” 
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This proposition was met with a most 
decided shake of the head, a shake that 
brought a spasm of sharp pain. 

“No, you wouldn't,” said Barbara 
emphatically, who interpreted the look 
in her own way ; “it makes you feel sick 
to fiak of it. Zen may I go and tell 
Mywa zat you want her to make you 
good?” 

Now that was a sensible proposal, very 
much better than the tomb idea, and 
Selwyn managed to make Barbara under- 
stand that he voted for “ Mywa” and all 
her works. 

“Vil tell her. Do you fink you feel 
any gooder since I came to talk to you.” 

He wanted to say “heaps,” but his 
voice was not equal to even that call 
upon it yet. He made Barbara under- 
stand, however, that he was quite a new 
man, and she went away radiant after a 
parting assurance that “ Mywa” was so 
much the “ gooder” of the two that 
she would make him “feel vewy good 
indeed.” 

An unhealthy reputation travels fast 
on its course. Perhaps Barbara was 
responsible for the servants in the house 
and many of the neighbours learning that 
the unwelcome invalid was a scapegrace. 
To bestow much care on him appeared 
uncalled for. Therefore, save for the 
doctor’s visits and occasional attentions 
from the servants, he was allowed to get 
well in his own way. This gave the 
little lady who was so solicitous for his 
welfare opportunities for téte-d-tétes she 
would not have had otherwise. She paid 
him other visits before she was able to 
persuade “ Mywa” to undertake her part 
of the reformation, and then she had to 
urge the pitiful side of the case with all 
her childish ardour before her sister quite 
escaped from conventional restraints. 

“ Well, well, Barbara, I'll go up with 
you,” she assented at last; “just for a 
minute, to see if I can do anything for 
him.” 

‘““ Here’s Mywa!” cried the triumphant 
Barbara as avant courier to the sedater 
visitor ; “ She’s so sorwy and—and” (as 
an afterthought) “so pwetty!” 

“Barbara! You little chatterbox!” 

Selwyn’s power of speech had returned 
with a further gain in strength. “Don’t 
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stop her,” he said, “ please, Miss—Doster, 
is it not? Barbara told me. You are 
very kind. I’m an awful nuisance.” 

Miss Myra, listening, was trying to 
adjust preconceptions to new impres- 
sions. Hardened criminals were not a 
part of her stock experiences, but she 
supposed they must have a physiognomy 
of their own, something repulsive at 
least. She might not have found it easy 
to be definite, but the signs were cer- 
tainly not very apparent in the pale face 
before her. She had come quite prepared 
to be shocked by appearances of base- 
ness. Instead of that, she found all her 
womanly sympathies stirred to their 
depths, and she was bewildered. 

“IT am afraid we have neglected you,” 
she said, conscience-stricken, and, fum- 
bling for some justification, added, “ but 
papa is very busy and ——” 

“Says you’s vewy wicked,” suggested 
Barbara, at the pause. An evil reputa- 
tion appeared to have the attraction of 
novelty to Barbara. 

“Papa is quite right,” assented the 
invalid, with a propitiatory twinkle in 
the eyes; “I’m awfully wicked to come 
on a visit where I haven’t been asked, 
and then to stay in bed all the time— 
quite shamefully wicked.” 

“Don’t mind Barbara,” pleaded Myra, 
“she’s ——” 

“She’s an angel,” he interrupted, “and 
is going to make me good.” 

““Mywa is going to help,” insisted 
Barbara. 

“She will have to come oftener, then, 
won’t she, Barbara? But, you see, she 
doesn’t know me as well as you do, and 
doesn’t know how bad I am.” 

This was distressing to Myra. It was 
like a conspiracy between the child and 
the invalid to make her uncomfortable 
and commit her. Her life was, as a rule, 
so direct, that she was not prepared for 
these complex impulses. Her sympathies 
demanded something active from her in 
the way of help; her father’s stern con- 
demnation of their guest made her feel 
that much intercourse with him would 
verge on disobedience. And yet any 
man who could see the angel in Barbara, 
did not seem so really hopeless. Still, 
she could not question the terrible future 
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in store for him, and thus she veered to 
sympathy again as the dominant emotion, 
and she impulsively asked : “ Can you tell 
me how I can help you?” 

“Yes ; how did I get here?” 

“We were driving home and found you 
lying in the road.” 

“And brought me to your own house ? 
How good! But you don’t even know 
who I am.” 

“Oh yes, we do,” answered Myra 
gravely; “there was a card case in your 
tool bag.” 

Selwyn’s face had a puzzled look, but 
he accepted the explanation gratefully. 
“Well, I’m glad you know,” he said, 
with a cheerful air that shocked the 
girl. “Some brute ran into me. My 
head feels as if it had been boiled. Do 
you—do you think you could put some- 
thing cool on it ?” 

A moment later she found herself, and 
very much surprised she was, bathing 
the boiled head with eau-de-Cologne. 

“Ah!” murmured the invalid, “I 
wish you knew how delicious that is. 
It is too bad to make all this trouble, 
though.” 

“No, no! You must not think that. 
You must not let anything trouble you 
till—till you get well.” 

“And sen must he go to sat tomb, 
Mywa?” 

Selwyn, whose eyes seemed to find 
Miss Doster’s face as soothing as his fore- 
head found her touch, was surprised to see 
a look of distress appear there. After a 
moment’s pondering, he asked: “ What 
does Barbara mean by that? She harps 
upon that fancy quite relentlessly.” 

Miss Doster’s only refuge was a diver- 
sion. “I’m afraid you are talking a 
great deal too much.” 

“But worry is quite as bad,” he 
answered, maintaining a grave face in 
spite of an impulse to be jocose. “If 
you don’t tell me, I shall keep on think- 
ing all manner of evil. What is behind 
Miss Barbara’s forebodings ? ” 

“Don’t you know, or cannot you 
suspect ?” 

“ Then there is something. No, I am 
quite in the dark. Won't you enlighten 
me? You are not going, are you? O, 
of course, 1 mustn’t keep you. Indeed, 
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I’m a selfish brute to want you. Can 
Barbara stay? Truly it is a bit solitary.” 
So Barbara stayed, and Selwyn ex- 
hausted all his art—and exhausted him- 
self as well—in a vain effort to draw out of 
the little damsel what was really meant 
by her mysterious tremors for his future. 
But he found nothing more lucid than 
a cordial belief in his general wicked- 
ness and his approaching consignment 
to a “tomb 
for live 


peoples.” 


Ill. 


EFT to 
himself, 
Selwyn 

continued to 
ponder the 
puzzle in a 
dull irritation 
of mind, for 
which weak- 
ness was 
largely re- 
sponsible; 
while Miss 
Myra, though 
perfectly 
healthy and 
mentally ro- 
bust, was pas- 
sing through 
a tumult of 
emotions 
which, in 
their way, 
were quite as 
aggravating 
and no more 
definite. 
“Ought I to tell him or not?” she 
asked herself; “if I did what could he 
do? What a pity that Barbara has said 
so much! If I don’t tell him now, he 
may worry himself into a fever. If he 
could only be got away from here before 
he is arrested! Can he really be so bad 
as they say he is? There must be some 
good in him—he doesn’t look like such 
a wretch. Perhaps he might be saved if 
just the right person could—but nobody 
must know, of course. How absurd in 


are, 


“ Papa and Mywa say you are wicked, so I s’pose you 


Ave you, weally ?” 
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Barbara to talk of my having any influ- 
ence over him! He must have thought 
me aconceited and presumptuous prig of 
a woman. I wonder what he really does 
think of me. He must be very lonely, 
and can it be a Christian act to quite 
neglect him, whatever he may be? I 
don’t know—there is papa, of course, but 
papa won’t go near him, and won't dis- 
cover how honest a look he has. What 
ought I to 
do?” 
Whena 
young lady 
cogitates in 
this bewil- 
dered fashion, 
and asks her- 
self innumer- 
able ques- 
tions without 
arriving at 
any answers, 
it may be 
surmised that 
she does not 
permit her- 
self to be en- 
tirely frank 
with herself. 
The invalid, 
who was 
creating so 
much turmoil 
in a gentle 
breast down- 
. stairs, fell 
into a long 
sleep, from 
which he 
awoke to a 
clearer grasp 
of things, 
and with his first conscious thought he 
saw the solution of the mystery. It was 
clear, he reflected, that the other party 
to that bungling collision which had 
landed him on this bed, had suffered 
more injury than he himself, and all this 
childish prattle about innate wickedness 
and the living tomb must have been 
prompted by what the child had heard 
her elders say touching his responsibility 
for the catastrophe. That was it, of 
course! Stupid in him not to have seen 
c—2 











it before! And Miss Doster’s reluctance 
to talk about it was—to be sure—most 
natural. Bless her sweet thoughtfulness ! 
How soft and soothing her touch on his 
brow had been that morning! When 
would she come again? In some way 
he must let her know that he had seen 
through the mystery unaided, so that 
she might not keep away frem him 
through dread of being questioned. Pain- 
ful as it is to admit it, the truth is that 
Selwyn thought a good deal more about 
the effect of the catastrophe on Miss 
Doster’s visits to his bedside than on the 
other party to the collision. 

After a long interval of waiting, the 
patter of Barbara’s footsteps fell on his 
listening ear. 

“ All alone, Barbara ?” he asked. 

“Ess. Mywa wants to know if you’s 
comfor'ble.” 

“Very, and do you think, Barbara, 
that you could get a pencil and some 
paper without troubling anybody.” 

Barbara thought she could, and proved 
a valiant searcher. Then she brought a 
book, and on this desk the following 
note was composed : 


‘Dear Miss Doster,—I have thought 
it out, and understand your reticence. 
And now, since I realise the unfortunate 
position I am in, is there any reason why 
you should avoid coming here? I promise 
not to talk of it. 

“Tue RECLUSE IN THE Bue Room.” 


Thus Barbara became a postman, and 
mighty important she felt herself. She 
busied herself, while Myra was conning 
the note, in emptying her sister’s work- 
bag with the object of fitting it for 
Government service for the carriage of 
His Majesty’s mails between the Blue 
Bedroom and the morning room. 

“‘ How absurd you are, Barbara. You 
don’t suppose I am going to carry on a 
correspondence with him, I hope.” 

But Barbara stood swinging the plush 
mailbag with a confident and waiting 
air, and it turned out that her prepara- 
tions were not in vain. It did seem to 
Miss Doster at the moment a little easier 
to write an answer to that note than to 
face the writer. Therefore, not long 
after, Barbara’ was proudly mounting 
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the stairs with the post-bag swung with 
official precision over her shoulder. The 
mails consisted of a single epistle, un- 
stamped, and at the risk of a prosecution 
for tampering with His Majesty’s postal 
service, we will read it: 


“The Recluse in the Blue Room does 
not probably realise that my father would 
be greatly shocked at our having any 
intercourse. He is a dear, good father, 
but st*rn, and he has a strong sense of 
right and wrong. I am afraid I am not 
so relentless, and I find myself wondering 
whether, if you had another chance, you 
would not make a better use of it. If I 
could be sure of that, I could almost 
persuade myself to assist you to escape.” 


The postman continued very busy that 
afternoon. The next missive read thus: 


“Dear Miss Doster,—If I put myseif 
unreservedly in your father’s hands and 
beg him to exact the utmost penalty for 
my misdeed, don’t you think he would 
be more lenient towards our intercourse? 
As to having another chance, I don’t 
think I crave it, but when I am up again 
I will make the man I injured all the 
amends in my power without seeking to 
escape any re-ponsibility. 

“Your Unuappy RECLUSE.” 


At the bottom of this note Myra Doster 
wrote: “I will ask father to see you 
when he comes home this evening,” and 
so returned it by the indefatigable letter 
carrier, and with that Selwyn was com- 
pelled to rest content. 

It did not occur to him to look to 
Barbara to confirm his conclusion that 
he had accidentally done someone a 
serious injury. It was the only theory 
he could form that explained the facts, 
and he accepted it without question 
therefore, and waited Mr. Doster’s 
appearance as patiently as possible. 

He had formed a rather unflattering 
opinion,of his host, whose failure to pay 
him éven one brief visit of inquiry had 
an inhospitable look. “ And he must be 
a bit of a churl,” reflected Selwyn, “to 
visit me with quite so heavy a judgment. 
I’m a confounded nuisance, I don’t doubt, 
but he needn’t make me feel a malicious 
trespasser,” 
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Neither of the two men, accordingly, 
had a very high opinion of the other 
when they met that evening for the first 
time since the accident. For Mr. Doster 
was persuaded, against his inclination, to 
see their guest. He had been disposed at 
first to be angry with Myra for bestowing 
any personal attention on the invalid, 
but the girl surprised him, as well as 
herself, by her ardour in pleading the 
claims upon their charity and humanity. 

Still, he only relented as a concession 
to the man’s helpless state, and Mr. Doster 
was grimly stern when he entered the 
room where the supposed scapegrace lay. 
Naturally the expression on his face was 
not likely to soften the scapegrace’s 
opinion of him. 

“T understand you are much better,” 
said Mr. Doster, standing by the bedside 
and maintaining a stiff and uncom- 
promising air. 

“J shall not long encumber your house 
or you, sir,” answered Selwyn, “and it 
will be a great relief for both of us when 
I go. For what you have done I thank 
you.” 

“T have only done what humanity 
compelled me to do. My daughter's 
visit was without my knowledge and has 
not my approval. I, of course, regret 
your accident and your suffering, but you 
will, perhaps, reckon that as part of your 
penalty.” 

“T am sorry indeed if anyone has 
suffered worse hurt than I. I have been 
wondering whom I collided with. You 
will relieve me greatly if you can assure 
me that he is not seriously injured.” 

“I don’t understand you, sir. If you 
refer to your accident, no one appears to 
have known of any other party to it. It 
is not even clear how you fell.” 

Selwyn had mental capacity only for 
the profound relief he felt. He did not 
at once see the need for another interpre- 
tation of all those mysterious charges 
upon his moral conduct. “Ah!” he 
exclaimed, “that’s a blessing, at all 
events. I got a wrong impression some- 
how. Then I have nothing to regret, 
except my infliction on you.” 

Mr. Doster stiffened a little more as he 
answered: “I can’t supply your regrets 
for you. A man who has committed as 
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many iniquities as you gets beyond the 
pale of regrets, perhaps, but you will have 
plenty of leisure to cultivate them in the 
future.” 

The bewildered look on the young 
man’s face was, of course, misread by his 
biassed host, who turned away and strode 
to the door, pausing there merely to say: 
“Whatever it is necessary for you to 
have, will be supplied to you,” and then 
passed out, cutting off all chance of an 
explanation. 

To say that he left a very indignant 
man behind him does scant justice to 
Selwyn’s mental state. He felt as if 
someone had struck him a foul blow, and 
he burned to hit back. Meekness under 
such an affront was no part of his creed ; 
he had not been trained that way. To 
get on his feet was his first strenuous 
impulse, and under the stress of it he 
rose half out of bed, only to tumble 
back helpless. Then his anger found 
the only vent possible in wrathful 
mutterings and wild protests, unsatis- 
fying because they merely beat the air. 
“A gratuitous insult !—kick a disabled 
man and then run away !—You coward! 
—a helpless man, and in your own house, 
too! Well, of all the incredible brutes! 
—I'll get out of this if it kills me.” 

That was the inevitable conclusion to 
which all his rage brought him—to get 
out of the house where he had suffered 
such indignity. 

Then he thought of leaving little Bar- 
bara, who had been in her childish way 
a delightful solace. And he thought of 
leaving Myra, whose compassion had 
seemed so genuine and whose touch—it 
thrilled him now to recall it. Could it 
be possible that she was a daughter of 
this—this monstrous cad! Howcould so 
gracious a creature be of the same blcod 
as such a brute? 

Contrasts widen in such extremities 
and the more he depreciated the father, 
the more he exalted the daughter. Her 
ministrations, slight as they were, grew 
in his memory to most enchanting pro- 
portions. Her one brief visit to his bed- 
side became the tender condescension of 
an angel. Her note to him was a message 
from a princess. He reached to get it 
from under his pillow where he had 
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placed it, and—yes, the truth must be told, 
when his eyes fell on the words she had 
written and he felt the kindness they were 
meant to express, he pressed the paper to 
his lips and with that act seemed to enter 
into a secret understanding with her, as 
though she were indeed a princess in the 
power of a demon in an enchanted castle 
from which it was his high task to rescue 
her. 

Rescue! What was the connection 
between this idea of rescue and Myra’s 
note? Ah, here itis! ‘I could almost 
persuade myself to help you to escape.” 
Now what did she mean by that? Why 
did she want him to escape from that 
house? What, in the name of common 
sense, was the explanation of all this 
mystery? He must be too blind or 
too weak to fathom it at present, but 
the idea of escape was delicious. Would 
she help him? Hecould not help himself 
much ; that was clear, and to get out of 
the house was imperative. To eat that 
man’s food and lie on that man’s bed was 
intolerable. 

Once more he read the girl’s note. Her 
offer of help seemed connected with some 
pledge on his part to make a better use 
of—why “another chance?” She could 
not mean another chance to run a man 
down on the road, and what then? Never 
mind it—a part of the mystery. He 
would pledge himself to do anything 
in reason to ensure her aid; and how 
delightful it would be to owe his escape 
to her! 

Selwyn still had a sheet of paper by 
him, and he scribbled another appeal. 


“Dear Miss Doster,—Since seeing 
your father I realise that I must leave this 
house at once, but to do so I must trust 
to your help. How can I thank you for 
your great goodness and compassion ! 
In part by giving you the pledge you ask 
for. You can trust me to make a better 
use of another chance. How I amto do 
that you will tell me when I am quite 
recovered, but if you will lend your aid 
now to enable me to get away quietly 
and into some safe place where I can 
recover my strength and spirits, you will 
have done a blessed act of charity to 


“Your GRATEFUL GUEST.” 
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When he had written this note he lay 
reflecting, with a grim realisation of the 
humour of the situation, upon the reversal 
of the parts he had originally conceived 
for Miss Doster and himself. Instead of 
his playing champion to her as the caged 
princess, he was now coolly assigning to 
her the valorous part in breaking the 
charm and smiting the chains under 
which he ignobly lay. The reflection 
served to make another night under the 
hated roof a little more endurable. 

The small postman called early the next 
forenoon, and he got his note delivered to 
Miss Doster. Its effect upon her was for 
a few moments paralysing. When she 
had offered, tentatively offered, to help 
him to escape the fate awaiting him, she 
had hardly calculated ways and means, 
Now that this task was thrust upon her, 
she was at first appalled, but she was a 
courageous girl and did not think of 
evasion. It seemed to her that her word 
was passed, and that wasenough. Every- 
thing else, even her father’s possible anger, 
was not allowed to weigh against her 
promise. Besides all this, the compassion, 
so innate in the girl’s nature, had grown 
more robust since her interview with the 
hapless man upstairs ; and as she reflected 
further on what she had undertaken, she 
felt her courage mounting higher and her 
invention acquiring some vigour. She 
laid her plans and set about them with 
an energy that would have been cap- 
tivating to Selwyn if he could have 
watched her. Unfortunatelv for him he 
had to remain both ignorant and passive, 
and he chafed incessantly. 


IV. 


YRA DOSTER, besides a host of 
devoted friends, had one slave, a 
willing slave, who wanted to 

know no more than a wish of hers to 
bind himself to its accomplishment. He 
was an undersized, deformed youth, 
possessing that extraordinary strength so 
often observed in the closely-knitted 
frames of dwarfs. From what wretched- 


ness the girl had saved him, and from 
what despair of mind her cheerful sym- 
pathy and tactful kindness had lifted 
him, need not be told now. 


It is enough 
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to say that he worshipped her and was 
ready to do her any service, at any 
moment, blindly and without question. 
In her emergency now she turned to this 
dwarf, who was known to all his small 
world as Gummer. 

Gummer, she was sure, could be re- 
lied on as the human instrument, and 
the river, 
which ran 
conveni- 
ently near 
the bot- 
tom of 
their gar- 
den, might 
be made 
to serve as 
the path 
of escape. 
So much 
resolved 
on, Gum- 
mer was 
summon- 
ed, and he 
came with 
a_ blissful 
relish for 
whatever 
was in 
store for 
him. 

“Gum- 
mer,” she 
said with 
the palpi- 
tating 
soul of the 
inex peri- 
encedcon- 
Spirator, 
“this is 
something 
very dif- 
ferent 
from anything you have ever done for 
me.” 

Gummer’s eyes flashed a brighter 
gleam, as if the relish was finer than he 
expected. 

“And,” she proceeded, “nobody is to 
know anything about it but just you 
and me.” 


Gummer’s lips puckered, and he drew 


Gummer'’s eye flashed a brighter gleam, as if the relish was 
finer than he expected. 
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in his breath with a sibilant sound which 
might be translated “ delicious.” 

“Do you think, Gummer,” asked Miss 
Doster, looking him up and down, and 
feeling quite a desperate character, “ that 
you could carry a man—a rather big 
man—down a whole flight of stairs 
and through the garden to the river? 
Do you 
really 
think you 
could— 
to oblige 
me?” 

How 
Gummer’s 
square 
back stiff- 
ened, and 
whata 
world of 
assurance 
there was 
in that 
confident 
nod of 
his head! 
Gummer’s 
vocabu- 
lary was 
chiefly a 
matter of 
symbols, 
varied by 
an occa- 
sional 
monosyl- 
lable, but 
the girl 
was never 
at a loss 
for his 
meaning. 

“Then,” 
she pro- 
ceeded, 
“this is what you are todo. You are to 
hire a good, sound, dry punt and moor 
it to the bank by the Barkeley Willows. 
Then, at exactly iliree o’clock this after- 
noon, you are to come to me for some rugs 
and blankets, and make a soft, warm bed 
in it. I will send both the servants out, 
and there will be no one but Barbara and 
me in the house,so you can take everything 
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through the garden. Then, when the bed 
is ready, you are to come back and help 
a gentleman, who has been hurt in an 
accident, to dress, and you are to carry 
him down to the punt. Can you do all 
that quietly and secretly, Gummer?” 
Over that word “secretly” her voice 
faltered a little. 

But Gummer was not concerned with 
any suppressed disquietude in the mind 
of his guardian angel. He took the law 
from her lips. Whatever she wanted done 
had to be done, and in the way she wished 
it done. He rubbed his two big hands 
together slowly, over and over, like a 
workman with a particularly engrossing 
bit of work before him. 

“Yes, | know I can trust you, Gum- 
mer, and that is all for the present. 
I will tell you later where to take 
the gentleman after he is safe in the 
punt.” 

“Right!” growled Gummer's thick 
voice. He waited another moment with 
his eyes on the girl’s face and a wistful 
lightinhisown. Thenshe smiled, for the 
first time in their interview, and, as if 
that was the one assurance for which he 
had been looking, he turned on his heel 
and strode away. 

And Miss Doster, thus committed to her 
plot, and tremulous for consequences, 
could find relief only in giving herself up 
to it. As the individual for whose 
reformation she was doing all this 
violence to her peace of mind could not 
be spirited out of the house by magic 
arts and without his own knowledge, he 
had to be informed of what was in pro- 
gress, which made some further corre- 
spondence and the renewed services of 
Barbara as postman necessary. Before 
the momentous hour of three o'clock 
came Myra was beginning to feel that 
she was thinking far too much of the 
invalid and that it would be desirable to 
get his fate off her mind as quickly as 
possible. 

On his part Selwyn lay blessing her 
for her fidelity to his one present craving, 
and for her energy in conquering diffi- 
culties. If he exaggerated these difficulties 
it was but natural, and the more he made 
of them, the more he found to admire in 
her spirit and pluck. Contrasting her 


with his own helplessness, she became a 
heroine—a woman among ten thousand, 

There was still, of course, the test of 
actual trial before her plot could be pro- 
nounced a complete success, but when he 
found hims-If being helped into his 
clothes with Gummer'’s aid, Miss Doster’s 
beneficence sprang up to summer heat; 
when he found himself lifted and borne 
down the stairs and at last out of the 
house of his vilifier into God’s free air and 
sunshine, her gvodness mounted still 
higher in his regard; when he lay a little 
exhausted and panting on the extem- 
porised bed in the punt, he raised himself 
on an elbow and held out a hand to her, 
while the light in his eyes made her 
tremble strangely, and her heart, which 
was already palpitating quite as much 
as was good for her, disported itself in a 
fresh leap. 

For she and Barbara had come down 
to the river to see him off and say good- 
bye, and there were also the final instruc- 
tions to be given Gummer, in which 
Myra felt that the object of this con- 
spiracy should be consulted. 

Gummer was stooping and holding the 
punt against the current, ready to shove 
off, when Selwyn held out his hand to 
say good-bye. Myra laid hers in his 
clasp, and for one silent moment their 
eyes met, his glance so full of gratitude 
and admiration that her gaze fell. 

“Oh, Miss Doster,” he said, “ what a 
man can do to repay all your goodness, 
believe me I will do. Anything I can 
say sounds so common-place. You 
don’t realise, perhaps, what it is to me to 
Le here.” 

“TI think I do—something ; and—and 
—you will not think of my poor part in 
it, will you? but of your promise to 
begin a new life.” 

Selwyn’s half-smile escaped her; her 
eyes had not found courage yet. “Yes,” 
he answered, ‘“‘it is a new life that I 
begin to-day. I think I began it when 
you first came into my room the other 
day.” 

Barbara, not to be wholly ignored, 
found he1 opening here. “I told you, 
you member, sat Mywa would make you 
weal good.” 

“You did, little Barbara, dear; Myra 





has a fairy wand tucked away in her 
heart and she just touches the eyes of 
wicked men and then they see an angel 
where she stands.” 

Barbara seemed quite contented with 
this profound judgment, but her sister 
thought that time was being quite 
unnecessarily lost. ‘“ We are letting the 
day go by,” she exclaimed, “and you 
must be under shelter byevening. Idoso 
hope that what I have done has been for 
the best. Now Gummer will take you 
down the river, Mr. Dorm, and - 

“ Mr.——who?” asked Selwyn, with a 
puzzled look. 

“Mr. Dorm,” she answered. ‘“ We 
knew your name, you know, from the 
cards we found in your tool bag.” 

“But, my dear Miss Doster, my name is 
not Dorm ; it is Selwyn—Robert Selwyn. 
What a queer mistake ; I wish I had asked 
to see that bicycle ; it can’t be mine.” 

“But—but papa said he knew about 
youand your family. Your father was a 
client of papa’s.” 

“That can hardly be, Miss Doster, for 
I am an American, touring here for 
pleasure. My family have never lived in 
England. What is the matter? Please, 
my—Miss Doster, tell me what I have 
said to distress you so.” 

For the girl’s eyes were fast filling 
with tears. The strain had been a little 
too much for her, and now this new 
aspect of affairs, with the revulsion of 
emotion it brought with it, turned the 
scale. For a minute she could not 
speak. If this were not the man her 
father had supposed him to be, what a 
wrong they had done him! And if he 
were not, what a silly piece of business 
she had been drawn into in her anxiety to 
save him from the consequences of his ill- 
doing! And, after all, in spite of self- 
reproaches and a keen sense of humilia- 
tion, what a relief to know that he was 
not that scapegrace ! 

All these emotions made tumult in 
that gentle breast, and while she fought 
with them to regain composure, Selwyn 
watched and felt his own heart beating 
high with desire to take her in his arms, 
brush away those tears,and then go down 
on his knees in penitence for any share of 
his in her distress. 
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He was beginning, too, to see that 
some strange misconception was at the 
bottom of the churlish treatment he had 
received at the hands of the master 
of the house which he had _ just 
left. To clear up that doubt was, it 
seemed to him, the straightest course to 
relieve the situation. “Even at the 
risk,” said he, “of giving you further 
pain, Miss Doster, I must ask if your 
father mistook me for someone else 
when he spoke so very plainly of my 
iniquities ?” 

She nodded in response and found 
enough voice to say: “ A Mr. Dorm.” 

Selwyn broke into a low laugh, as 
hearty as his weakness would permit, but 
genuine. ‘It is a comedy of one error,” 
he said ; “ please don’t let it trouble you. 
Think rather that you have helped to 
hasten the dénouement and clear my 
character sooner than might have been.” 

“Oh, how could papa have been so 
wrong!” she cried, a spice of indignation 
leavening her dismay. 

“Never mind that now. Tell him of 
it when I am gone. He will be relieved, 
too, when he knows he has not harboured 
a scamp.” 

“But, Mr. Selwyn, there is no need 
now for you to go away. Gummer shall 
carry you back.” 

“No; forgive me if I consummate the 
conspiracy. Gummershall take me down 
the river and dump me into the first inn 
we come to. I cannot go into your 
house again unless your father asks me, 
but—I have a strong impression that he 
will ask me.” 

“ Then Gummer shall bring back word 
where he leaves you. Gummer, you 
understand? You—are to take every 
care and to let me know where 
Mr. Selwyn is.” 

“To-night, Miss,” he answered, pre- 
paring to shove off. 

“ Then, good-bye, Mr. Selwyn. I don’t 
know,” she went on with a catch in her 
voice, “if I shall ever have the courage 
to meet you again, when | have thought 
it all over.” 

“Oh, yes you will,” he answered 
cheerily ; “many a good laugh we will 
have over our deep, dark plot, when I am 
myself again. Good-bye till then, and— 
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bend down to me, please, just a moment extended course of tennis and boating 
—God bless you for your courage and and long walks, and similar aids to the 
sweet sympathy. Now, Gummer, cast off recovery of a sound body and mind, quite 
and full speed ahead.” restored the one but tended to aggravate 
Gummer worked the punt out into the a mental disturbance which was first set 
current, and Myra and Barbara stood up when Myra Doster paid him that 
watching them till a bend in the river visit under little Barbara’s chaperonage. 
hid them. As Mr. Doster was, in after years, heard 
* * * * * more than once to declare that his sorrow 
Selwyn’s prediction was verified. in having noson to succeed him had been 
Mr. Doster’s chagrin, when his mistake entirely removed by the acquisition of a 
was proved to his satisfaction, led him son-in-law of whom he was proud, it may 
not only to ignore his daughter’s part in be assumed that he forgave both plot and 
the conspiracy, but to makesuch insistent plotters and that Myra had, in the course 
offers of hospitality that Selwyn wasonly of time, found it possible to meet her 
too willing to find himself once more an _ fellow-conspirator without embarrass- 
occupant of the blue bedroom. An_ ment. 
















“SOMETHING IT IS WHICH THOU 
HAST LOST.” 


By DOROTHEA MOORE. 






a. 


OLLING Prairie, league on league, boundless as Ocean, 
Buffaloes, shaking the earth with their thundering tread, 
Wonderful endless world, of stir, romance and emotion ! 

Where have you fled? 





















Il. 


Forest down by the water, trod by a dauntless few, 
Entering your gloomy depths in a courage undismayed, 
History nor Fiction held not a forest such as you! 
Where have you strayed ? 


III. 
Mightily- peopled tool-shed, where wondrous deeds were wrought, 
Where Grenville faced the Spaniard, the “ one and the fifty-three” 


And Drake singed Monarchs’ beards, and oeet fights were fought | ’ 
Where may you be? 


IV. 


My Prairie is lost in the oyster-shells of the Green. 

My pathless forest I’ve near trodden on ; 

And earwigs alone are the guests my tool-shed has seen. 
Childhood is gone! 


GENERAL VIEW OF GILSLAND, SHOWING MUMP’S BRIDGE. 


A CORNER OF SCOTT’S COUNTRY. 


By A. CLARKE LITTLE. 


F there be one fixed tenet of the Eng- 
lishman’s social belief concerning 
which all are agreed, it is surely 

that which insists upon the annual 
summer holiday. 

Broadly the holiday pilgrim may be 
divided into two classes: the “go- 
abroad,” who adds to his ranks each year, 
and the “stop-at-home” The “go- 
abroad” pilgrim varies his route each 
year and has a better geographical 
knowledge of the Continent than of his 
own island. He gazes each year upon 
fresh scenes of historic events, of which 
he has never before heard, and packs his 
brain with facts concerning folk of whose 
very existence he was ignorant the day 
before. He comes home with a bad 
headache. Should his pilgrimage extend 
to a month he may qualify as a globe 
trotter. But whether he attains this 
honour or restricts himself to the Conti- 
nent, he remains deplorably ignorant of 
his own country. 

Our “stop-at-home” pilgrim rarely 


makes sacrifice except by the side of the 
sea. He goes to Margate or Blackpool— 
because he went there last year. The 
crowd and the din are like unto that of 
the Strand; which is just as it should 
be. He is made uncomfortable, and pays 
through the nose for it. His evenings 
are spent listening to a band, which is 
inferior to any of the many he can hear 
any evening at Earl’s Court. His morn- 
ings are spent upon the beach keeping 
close guard over a bathing-box of which 
he hopes to obtain a fourth share. All 
the while he is conscious of a tired feel- 
ing, accompanied by dull pains in the 
back, and a general disinclination to do 
anything. Were he at home he would 
rightly diagnose his symptoms as due to 
liver. But here, where the sea air is 
doing him no end of good—impossible! 
It is his unswerving belief in the seaside 
as the only Mecca that renders the “‘stop- 
at-home” pilgrim as ignorant of his own 
hinterland as the “go-abroad.” 

Yet within the narrow limits of our 
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own country are many spots, set amid 
scenes of unsurpassed natural beauty, 
which vie with any in the world as health 
resorts. They, too, have their show 
places: landmarks in our own history. 
The names associated with them are 
names that we know and cannot forget. 
Rarely are they on the coast. Nospecu- 
lative land company has boomed them. 
Their reputation as health resorts is 
merely local; yet unassailably testified 
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these was known in dim historic times 
when the former was accounted holy. 
Long ere railway and steam. packet 
made Continental spas accessible and 
fashionable our forefathers came from 
far in their lumbering coaches to drink 
at the sulphur spring. Amongst them 
came Sir Walter Scott. From the imme- 
diate locality he gathered material for 
many a plot. The stout knight, Sir 
Thomas de Moulton mentioned in “Ivan- 


LANERCOST PRIORY, GILSLAND. 


by the tombstones in their graveyards. 
They know no annual invasion of holiday 
pilgrims hastening to be fleeced, so 
accord the occasional stranger to their 
gates comfort and fairness. 

Just such a spot is Gilsland, a score 
of miles from the Scotch border and on 
the river Irthing, which divides Cum- 
berland from Northumberland. Should 
one demand further aid to health than 
the bracing air of the Cheviot Hills, it 
may be derived from sulphur and chaly- 
beate springs. The healing value of 


hoe,” lived at Gilsland. Mump’s Ha’ stood 
on the bank of the Irthing just where the 
Mump’s bridge now crosses it. The 
immediate neighbourhood bristles with 
historic relics. Birdoswald, the most per- 
fect of the Roman stations along the 
wall buiJt from sea to sea, and some of 
the wall just as the Romans left it 1,500 
years ago, are close to Gilsland. To the 
north stretches the Waste of Northum- 
berland, scene of some of the incidents 
in “Guy Mannering,” and site of Bewcastle 
with its mysterious Runic monuments, 
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COUNTRY. 


BIRDOSWALD AND ROMAN CAMP, GILSLAND. 


dating from the Saxon period when 
Northumbria was a kingdom. Lanercost 
Priory, two miles to the west and as fine 
a ruin as one can see in any country, 
dates from the twelfth century and con- 
tains the tombs of many known to 


history. Here Edward I. rested whilst 
conducting his wars against the Scots. 
Nawarth Castle, a mile further on, is 
another show place, packed with price- 


MUMP’S HALL, GILSLAND. 


less historic heirlooms. Over its ancient 
gateway are quartered the arms of the 
Dacres, de Vaux and de Moultons, whilst 
the shield of Lord William Howard, 
“Belted Will” of many a border bal- 
lad, hangs from the lead spout. The 
loopholed church at Denton with a 
vault for cattle, and many a ruined 
border stronghold, recall the stirring 
times of the “moss troopers.” 


THE BLOCK OF HOUSES IN THE DISTANCE, CALLED HALL 


TERRACE, OCCUPY THE SITE UPON WHICH MUMP’S HA’ FORMERLY STOOD, 
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To reach Gilsland, which is, as we 
have pointed out, a spot rich with his- 
toric relics, and a health resort of no 
mean order, set amidst scenes of unsur- 
passed natural beauty, we must first to 
Carlisle—a city well worth the seeing. 
The journey is rendered easy and 
pleasant by the London and North- 
Western Railway’s service of express 
trains, which cover the three hundred 
miles between Euston and Carlisle in 
something under six hours. To Gilsland, 
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residence was the abode of the gipsy 
Meg of that ilk who plays so prominent 
a part in “Guy Mannering” we are 
wrong. The original of Meg Merrilies 
was Jean Gordon, if of anywhere, of 
Kirk Yetholm, a village further up the 
Cheviots. Nor must we assume that 
Dinmont House was ever the home of 
Dandy Dinmont or his original of the 
same work. In his notes the author 
tells us that any of a dozen stout 
Lidderdale yeomen with whom he was 


NAWORTH CASTLE, NEAR GILSLAND. 


seventeen miles east, local trains are 
frequent. 

Arrived at Gilsland at five in the after- 
noon, there is little trouble about 
accommodation, even in the season. 
"Buses from a couple of hotels meet the 
train. There are several good inns in 
the village, as well as many boarding 
and apartment houses dotted about the 
hills. 

In the village an ancient grey building 
bearing the name “ Merrilies Cottage ” 
reminds us that we are in Scott’s country. 
But in assuming that this well-to-do 


acquainted might have stood for Dandy 
Dinmont. 

Hall Terrace, a row of houses on the 
left before crossing the Irthing, stands 
upon the site formerly occupied by 


Mump’s Ha’. Mump’s Hall, or Beggar’s 
Hall, was a hedge alehouse of evil 
repute’ It served in “ Guy Mannering ” 
as the inn in which Meg Merrilies met 
Dandy Dinmont and told him of the 
death of Ellangowan. In the early part 
of the eighteenth century it was kept 
by one Margaret Carrick. A note in 
“Guy Mannering,” whilst relating the 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


From an oil painting. 


adventures of “ Fighting Charlie ” of Lid- 
derdale, a hero of the period referred to, 
explains the nature of the business done 
at the inn. It was in July, 1797, that 
Scott visited Gilsland. Here, no doubt, 


and possibly at Mump’s Hall, he heard 
of “ Fighting Charlie’s” adventure with 
the footpads on Berwick waste after leav- 
ing the inn, and attributed them to the 
hero of his own creation, Dandy Dinmont. 
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CRAMEL LUNN WATERFALLS ON THE IRTHING, GILSLAND. 


In spite of her evil career, Margaret ing inscription on her tombstone in 


Carrick lived to aripe age, as the follow- Denton Churchyard records :— 


’ 


GILSLAND ; THE LARGE STONE IN THE FRONT IS THE “ POPPING STONE,’ WHERE 


SIR WALTER SCOTT IS SAID TO HAVE PROPOSED TO HIS WIFE. 
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“MUMP’S HALL. 


“ Herve lies the body of Margaret Carrick, 
ye wifeof Tho. Carrick, who departed this 
life ye 4 of Decem. 1717, in the hundredth 
year of her age.” 


Margaret Carrick was succeeded by 
her granddaughter, Margaret Teesdale, 
whose tombstone, close beside that of her 
grandmother’s, records that she attained 
the age of ninety-eight years. 

A conspicuous landmark is the sub- 
stantial yellow brick mansion on the 
crest of a hill. This is the Shaws, for 
many years the principal hostelry, now a 
convalescent home. It is supposed that 
the name was given to it because of the 
adjoining thickets—shaw meaning asmall 
_ wood in a hollow :— 


"Mang the birks o’ Stanley shaw 
The mavis sings fu’ cheery O.” 


It was at a ball at the Shaws that 
Sir Walter Scott first met the lady who 
afterwards became his wife. 
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From the front of the Shaws a steep 
path leads down to the sulphur well, by 
the side of the Irthing. The stirround- 
ings are most picturesque, the river 
winding its musical way over a rocky 
bed between steep well-wooded banks. 
At the base of a cliff 100 feet in 
height, from which it flows, the pilgrim 
may drink from the health- restoring 
spring. 

Crossing the river by a wooden bridge 
and walking up stream, a second bridge 
is reached. This should also be crossed, 
and a short walk, still up stream, amidst 
as romantic scenery as any in the world, 
we come to a well-worn stone, in shape 
not unlike an easy-chair. This is the 
“ popping stone,” and here, it is said, Sir 
Walter Scott “ popped the question” to 
the afore-mentioned lady met at the ball 
at the Shaws. From the worn appear- 
ance of the stone we are disposed to 
believe that many others have done the 
same thing since, and with the same good 
fortune, we hope. 


THE SHAWS, GILSLAND, WHERE SIK WALTER SCOTT FIRST MET THE LADY WHO 
BECAME HIS WIFE. 


No. 54. September, 1907. 








By HEBER K. DANIELS. 


XVII. 
MRS. HIPPLESTON’S PARROT. 


EFORE we left to go to London 
B again I settled it with Mary’s 
grandfather—she and her mother 
consenting—that we were to be married 
in London at the start of the New Year, 
and if so be Jim hadn’t turned up again 
by that time, we’d live together in his 
house until such times as he did; and 
after the marriage was over, Mary’s 
mother and her grandfather they'd go 
back to their home in the country again, 
leaving young Jim to stop always with 
us, on account of his not being able to 
abide his sister out of his sight for one 
moment, except when he was asleep and 
didn’t know it. 

So the thought of seeing them all so 
soon again it done away a good deal 
with the sorrow me and Mrs. Hippleston 
felt at parting, though when the time 
actually came for us to say good-bye at 
the railway station, our hearts inside us 
seemed to grow as heavy as lead itself. 

For all that, the few months that were 
to pass till the new year came were the 
longest that I ever experienced in all my 
time. Day come, day went, and though 
there was more to do at Mr. Trapley’s 
than I ever done before, each day seemed 
to be in itself a month, and each month 
it was a year. 

Mrs. Hippleston she said it was like 
that way with her too, before she was 
married, and that the clocks never seemed 
to go fast enough to suit her and her 
sweetheart until the day of the ceremony 
arrived; but after that, and when the 
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honeymoon was over, she never noticed 
anything particular about the time to 
call for any special remark. 

She had a heart like a bullock had 
Mrs. Hippleston, when you came to 
know her properly, and was one of those 
sort of people that were bound to take 
to some domestic animal or other for a 
pet when they couldn't find a husband to 
love. Her particular fancy was an old 
grey African parrot, that had belonged 
to her second husband before he died, 
and had passed down to her along with 
his pension. It was different from most 
parrots that I ever see, or heard tell of, 
on account of its not being able to talk 
any more than a fish could, and hadn’t 
any tail either to help it to turn over in 
its cage with. And the same stroke of 
lightning that paralysed its tongue and 
docked its tail during a storm, when it 
was swearing at the noise keeping it 
awake, had blinded it of one eye, and 
soured its temper so, that it was as 
unsafe to handle as a rat-trap. Mrs. 
Hippleston she said it was an awful 
warning to those that were in the habit 
of indulging in language with lightning 
near by, and if it had been a metal 
instead of a wooden cage, her Polly 
wouldn’t have been alive now. 

Anyway, it was the melancholiest bird 
I ever did see, and for solemnity more 
like anyowl than a parrot. It wouldn't 
let anyone touch it ‘cept Mrs. Hippleston 
herself, and even she had to stand ready 
to dodge, it was so uncertain. And if so 
be there were a lot of people in the room 
moving about, it was so distrustful over 
a liberty being taken with it, that it 
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kept on turning around and around after 
them with a clicking noise, every now 
and again, like a bottle-jack. 

Mrs. Hippleston she tried her hardest 
every day to get it to wake up and say 
something, and kept on ’peating things 
so constant for it to learn, that it was 
more disinteresting for me to hear her 
than a whole aviary full of birds; and 
so I told her one day to leave off, as was 
only wasting her breath over a bird that 
couldn’t have any use for its tongue 
unless it was to speak one of the dead 
languages ; and all the time I know’d 
Mrs. Hippleston she never took me up so 
sudden as she done that day. “ Young 
man,” says she, “that'll do; you drop 
it.” And I dropped it. 

Towards Christmas they started re- 
pairing a house a few doors further down 
the street, and during the course of the 
work there was an Irish labourer that 
kept passing by our door with a barrow 
every ten minutes, that hadn’t any tallow 
on its axle-tree, and made a squiggling 
noise as loud almost as a steam whistle, 
though more jarring. Well, Mrs. Hipple- 
ston’s parrot it got interested in that 
sound, almost the first moment it heard 
it, and you could see at once that it 
would have given the rest of its life to 
have been able to imitate it. Every time 
the barrow went by, its eye swelled up 
in its head with excitement, and its 
feathers stuck out from its body like an 
old fir cone. At last, one evening, as we 
were sitting together over our tea, and 
Mrs. Hippleston beginning to get a bit 
maudlin over her first husband, that old 
bird it stood up on a sudden and ripped 
out one of the awfullest, rustiest screams 
that ever split a human ear in two. It 
clean deafened the two of us, and set all 
the crockery ware ajarring; and when 
the neighbours heard it they came run- 
ning into the street to see who was 
getting hurt. I never could have brought 
myself to believe that any bird in the 
world could have held all that noise 
inside of it without its leaking out 
beforehand and warning us. 

Now that it had found its tongue, so 
to speak, after so many years’ silence, it 
kept it up the whole of that day at the 
window, except when the Irish labourer 
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went by with his noise. Then it would 
stop short in the middle of a screech, 
and lean its head over on one side with 
its eye closed, and stay that way listen- 
ing, as if it was being soothed off to 
sleep ; and when the barrow had passed 
out of hearing it would sit up again and 
imitate that axle running dry until it 
made your hair stand on end, and the 
flesh creep all over your back. Even 
the drivers they’d stop their carts outside 
our door to borrow the loan of Mrs. 
Hippleston’s oil-can to oil their wheels 
with, it was so real. 

I never see Mrs. Hippleston so pleased 
for a long time; but it was a perfect 
pest to us while it lasted, and roused the 
"bus driver opposite to such a degree by 
its everlasting sameness, that he threatened 
if the bird didn’t imitate something else, 
he’d indite Mrs. Hippleston and me for 
acommon nuisance. So Mrs. Hippleston, 
when she heard that, she kept the parrot 
covered up day and night until the 
building work was over, and of course 
by that time it had forgotten how it 
ever came to make such a noise, and the 
cover it could be removed without any 
fear of the consequences. 


XVIII. 


HIPPLESTON AND I PREPARE TO 
RECEIVE COMPANY. HOW THE NEW 
YEAR WAS BROUGHT IN. 


MRS. 


O one but Mrs. Hippleston knew 
how hard I worked for the next 
six months to earn enough money, 

over and above what we actually needed, 
to put by for the wedding, and for keeping 


up the house afterwards. Even Mr. 
Trapley he saw he was getting more out 
of me than he ever got from Jim, and 
made the most he could out of it by 
charging me up permiscus in all his 
’counts ; and when Christmas time came, 
he showed his 'preciation for what I'd 
done by raising my wages to the same 
amount that Jim was getting, with the 
full benefit of all overtime and settrer, 
and I saw now I was a made man. 

And when Christmas Day came at 
last, me and Mrs. Hippleston we held it 
at our house all to our two selves, and 
I don’t think you’d have found a more 
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happier and contented couple if you'd 
searched the whole parish of Battersea, 
and maybe all London as well. 

We expected p’rhaps that Jim would 
have turned up to spend the day in the 
home he’d never failed to pay rent for, 
ever since he left it; and Mrs. Hippleston, 
no matter how she talked, and laughed, 
and enjoyed herself, she always had her 
eye on the back door, ready for a 
stampede over the wall with her parrot, 
providing she heard the sound of his 
latch-key being put in the lock. But 
when night time came and he hadn’t 
showed up, she began to get a bit more 
easier in her mind, and when we came 
to remember that his last letter had the 
same north country postmark as all the 
others he’d sent, we concluded once for 
all that we wouldn’t see any more of Jim 
that year. 

Next morning was the day that was 
’pointed for Mary and her family to come 
to town for the marriage, and so we were 
up by daybreak and making preparations 
to receive them all,and make them com- 
fortable the best wecould. Soas soon as 
breakfast was over, Mrs. Hippleston she 
went out with her basket and came back 
again at noontime with so many pennorths 
and h’aporths of eatables and settrer, that 
it was a wonder she could find any room 
to stow them away without mixing them 
all up. 

Then after we’d given the rooms a 
little bit more decorations with holly and 
mistletoe, I left Mrs. Hippleston to pre- 
pare the tea, while I went off down to 
the station to meet the train and receive 
our guests. 

And there they all were as hearty as 
ever they’d been. All except young Jim, 
who, I thought, looked more shrivelled 
up than he ever done before, and there 
was an anxious, almost frightened, look 
about his large melancholy eyes that I 
didn’t half like to see, though I didn’t 
let on that I noticed anything, for fear 
I’d put a damper on their spirits. 

In less than five minutes we were all 
under the old home again the same as 
before, with the old man chatting to 
every one, and carrying on his jokes with 
Mrs. Hippleston very different from the 
way he done the last time he was in it. 
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And it was settled that our marriage was 
to take place on the second day of the 
new year, and until that time came you 
may be certain that it was nothing but 
one round of sight seeing and jollity from 
morning to night. 

When the hour approached for the new 
year to come in, and we were all sitting 
around the fire and telling stories one 
after the other—mostly about fairies and 
such like, on account of young Jim—the 
old man he proposed that his daughter 
was to go outside along with Mary, and 
to come in again afterwards with the 
sound of the bells, and bring in the new 
year with them, so as to make our 
marriage a lucky one right from the 
start. 

And the two women they ’greed to 
what the old man had proposed, and 
when the “quarter to twelve” was 
chimed by the nearest church clock, they 
went out laughing and blushing like a 
pair of school children, into the night; 
and the old man and the rest of us all 
got up and saw them off from the door, 
and closed it after them and bolted it, 
according to custom. 

Then we went back to the fire again, 
and the old man he told us a lot more 
stories—some with morals in them and 
some without, according as they fitted in 
with each of us—and so we sat, and sat, 
and waited until we heard the midnight 
hour strike, and the old man he stopped 
short and turned to the door, expecting 
to hear the knock that was to tell us that 
the new year was ready waiting to be 
brought in. But there was no sound of 
anything stirring outside. Nothing but 
the solemn strokes of the clocks that told 
of the twelve hours of the year that had 
gone by. 

Presently the whole of the bells in the 
parish, and far across the water, they 
chimed out their greetings to the new 
year in one. tremendous crash of sound, 
and kept it going, along with the whistles 
of the railroad engines, and the fog-horns 
on the river, in such style that you'd 
thought that the town had gone clean 
mad. And amidst it all the knock came 
to our door, loud, and sudden, and con- 
tinuous too, as if they were afraid it 
would never be opened; and we could 
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Between them was none other than Jim himself. 
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hear voices too, half ’monstrating and 
half coaxing, and a noise as if a scuffle 
was going on outside the doorstep. The 
old man he was the first on his legs, and 
going to the door he unbolted it and 
flung it wide open; and, then, before 
any of us could guess what was going to 
happen, in comes Mary, and in comes her 
mother, half in tears and half laughing, 
and between them both they were partly 
leading, partly dragging in a man, who, 
when the light of the fire and the lamp 
fell on him, we saw was none other than 
Jim himself. 

But what a change there was in him 
since when we saw him last. His hair 
it was almost as snowy white as the old 
man’s himself, and he stooped like as if 
he’d added another ten more years to his 
life, and altogether he was so altered in 
respect of general appearance, that he 
might well have been another person 
altogether. 

Still for all that, we noticed that there 
was a straightforward, manly look about 
his eyes that was a strange sight indeed 
for all of us that had known him before, 
when he couldn’t hardly look anybody 
in the face without a scowl, and he 
looked like a man that had suffered a 
deal from his conscience, and had changed 
himself so much for the better that he 
could never again bring himself to go 
back on his old lines. 

No words were needed on his part to 
tell us that the lesson read to him had 
been learned never to be forgotten so 
long as he lived. No need for him to 
repeat to us over and over again what 
he’d said to his wife and child outside 
the house that night, when they came 
upon him standing there, with his heart 
yearning to come in before us all, and 
yet dreading, even with all his repentance, 
the way he would be received. We saw 
it all in his face, read it all in his eyes, 
and knew that he’d been forgiven. 

The old man was the first to welcome 
him home; and he done it by taking 
him by both hands and leading him in 
silence back to his old seat by the fire- 
side, where we all pressed around him 
to shake him by the hand. But before 
seating himself, Jim he went straight up 
to where the cripple was lying back in 
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his chair and bent over and touched his 
thin cheek with his lips, and looked long 
and anxiously into his face. And when 
he stood up again I see a big tear standing 
in both his eyes. 

And I caught Mrs. Hippleston just as 
she’d got as far as the scullery door, and 
brought her and the parrot back to Jim, 
who shook hands with her and thanked 
her in quite a genteel way for all he'd 
heard she’d done, and hoped she'd let 
bygones be bygones, and would stay 
in the house as long as she liked. 
Then he turned to us to speak a 
few words in explanation, but before he 
could get a syllable out of him he broke 
down, and if Mrs. Hippleston’s parrot 
hadn’t at that moment taken its cue 
from the steam whistles outside and let 
off a screech that actually brought the 
plaster down on us, I believe he’d have 
cried outright. But the bird it turned it 


all into a laugh against itself, and from 
that moment all was jollity and fun 
until far into the new year. 


XIX. 


FAMILY MATTERS. MR, TRAPLEY TESTS 
HIS LAST DRAIN. ‘“‘ WATCH AND PRAY, 
FOR YE KNOW NOT THE HOUR.” 


ND so Mary and I were married on 
the morning after New Year’s 
Day ; and everybody what know’d 
us was there, from my mate, who gave 
his daughter away to me at the altar, 
down to young Jim, who was wheeled 
into the church in his p’rambulator, and 
lay back in it watching Mary the whole 
of the ceremony, so Mrs. Hippleston 
said, as though he’d have devoured her 
up with his eyes. 

Then afterwards came the wedding 
breakfast at our house, and Jim’s speech, 
which for its kind was a downright 
masterpiece. It was then for the first 
time that he touched upon his past life 
and the change that had come over his 
character since that day, when the 
hideousness of his conduct was brought 
fairly up before him by his father-in- 
law’s firmness and promptness. Then it 
was that he told us how, before he turned 
his back on his home, he’d sworn on his 
bended knees to atone for all he'd done, 
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and by steady work and keeping away 
from all temptation to redeem his lost 
character and respectability back again. 
He hoped, he said, that the present 
company would give him the benefit of 
any doubt on that point ; though, so far 
as he himself was concerned, he had no 
fear in his mind as to his sincerity. He 
said it was this conviction of his being 
sincere that had at last brought him to 
visit his home once more—the home that 
he’d never failed to support in the hope 
that, one day, he’d be able to claim his 
wife underneath its roof again, and from 
that day forward never by any wilful 
action on his part to cause her gentle 
heart one moment of pain. He proposed 
the health of the bride and bridegroom 
‘midst loud cheers from the assembled 
company, and then gave way to the ’bus 
driver, who'd begged a day off on account 
of the festive occasion, and who made it 
the opportunity for shaking hands with 
my mate over all their past differences 
of opinion. 

The "bus driver he said the sight of his 
old neighbour so changed in his ways, 
and manner of speaking, had worked 
such a wonderful deal of good in himself 
that it wouldn’t be his fault if he, the 
‘bus driver, made it his duty from that 
day out to ’radicate all superfluous words 
from his daily remarks during his pro- 
fessional journeys to the Bank and back 
again. He excepted, of course, those 
occasions, he said, when it came to lock- 
ing wheels with a growler, when, as the 
assembled company knew, human nature 
would show itself before human culture 
had a chance of taking over the reins. 
As a concession, however, to the memory 
of one of the brightest and happiest 
moments of his life—and here he waggled 
his fat hand over at Mary like a playful 
old walrus—he'd restrain himself up to a 
point that would bring his observations 
on to a level with the standard generally 
‘dopted by the vestrymen of the parish. 

It was surprising to those who’d been 
in the habit of hearing the ‘bus driver 
and my mate carrying on in the old days 
to listen to the balmy mildness, so to 
speak, of their two speeches that morn- 
ing. Especially so with the "bus driver, 
who had hardly an oath in his from 
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beginning to end, and what there was of 
that seemed only to flicker about over 
our heads as harmless and playful-like as 
summer lightning. 

When he had said all he had to say, 
and drunk everybody’s health separately 
without any water in it, the *bus driver 
he sat himself down, and the wedding 
breakfast it broke itself up. 

After that there came such a whirl of 
excitement, and congratulations, and 
leave-takings, and general excitement, 
that I couldn’t for the life of me tell you 
of anything that happened ‘tween then 
and the time when I found myself inside 
a cab, with Mary by my side, and a 
perfect cataract of old boots, rice, carpet 
slippers, and a horse shoe (the ‘bus 
driver’s contribution) raining down on 
us as we drove off for our honeymoon in 
the country. 

* oS le * 

Between the day of ovr marriage and 
the time when I'm writing the last few 
lines of these my recollections, many 
things have happened to cause both joy 
and sorrow in the hearts of all those 
whose names have been mentioned in 
them. 

Mr. Trapley he took Jim on once more 
in his shop, and still continued on in his 
usual way of doing work and rendering 
‘counts; though he had no help from 
either me or Jim in the matter of lump- 
ing our time and materials. And Jim he 
worked along mates with me year after 
year, until at last he began to get so old 
and feeble that he couldn’t hardly tell a 
gas pipe from a water service; and Mr. 
Trapley, seeing it was nigh time for him 
to knock off, superanimated him, and 
gave him a small pension to live on for 
the rest of his natural life. And we took 
him and his wife to live with us in our 
little villa on the common, where there 
is always a chair for each of them on 
either side of the fireplace ; and where, 
by the same token, they are now sitting 
at this very moment, looking so bright 
and happy, and so full of love for one 
another, that whenever we look on them, 
neither I nor my dear wife have any 
reason to be uneasy about the future 
when our time shall also come. 

Mr. Trapley, as I’ve said, he continued 
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on in his usual way of doing business 
right through to the end; and though 
he took a great liking to me, and trusted 
me more than I ever know’d him do 
any one else, he never sent me or Jim 
out on any scamping work, if he hadn't 
another man in the shop. The same 
time, he always did say that he didn’t 
believe that I was an Englishman bred, 
or I’d have helped to keep up the trade 
a little better than I had done, and not 
been so particular about dissecting my 
time and materials to a fraction. 

For all that, he made me his head 
foreman in the shop after Jim left, and 
went on trusting me so much that at 
last he gave me an interest in the busi- 
ness and commission on all orders that I 
took, which brought my money up to 
nearly five pounds per week. So I was 
nearly rich at last. And altogether Mr. 
Trapley he was so friendly and con- 
siderate to me, that, with all his faults, 
I felt quite sorry for him when, one day, 
he came back from testing one of his 
own drains, and complained to me of a 
sore throat, headache, and a creeping 
chill up his back, which I see at once 
was sewer-gas and fever. 

So I got him to go to bed at once, and 
went myself and fetched a doctor post 
haste to ’tend to him, but before we'd 
got back to the house Mr. Trapley 
he was raving mad with the delirium, 
and three days after that he was lying 
on his back helpless, his mouth wide 
open, and his eyes fixed on the ceiling 
with a dreadfully anxious and hopeless 
look, trying hard to say something that 
he carried with him that night into 
another world unsaid. 

Being a widower, and having no 
children or near relations, there was no 
one that could claim Mr. Trapley’s busi- 
ness, or that he could leave any of his 
property to, except it was an outsider, 
and when the will was opened and read 
by Mr. Gripps, it was found that he’d 
left me heir to all that he possessed, 
which was considerable. 

So if I’d liked I was a real sanatr’y 
engineer at last; but I'd seen enough of 
the profession to know that I’d most 
likely lose the lot if I tried to run it on 
different lines to what Mr. Trapley done, 
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and so I sold up the business to Mr. 
Hillyard’s son, that was a plumber, and 
settled down comfortably instead. 

Mrs. Hippleston she died shortly after- 
wards from sheer old age, and when her 
box was opened, there was enough 
money found in coppers in it to prevent 
her being buried by the parish, of which 
she lived in a mortal terror, and the 
balance of what was left she willed it to 
Mary ; and we added to it and spent it 
in a monument over her grave, with an 
inscription on it that spoke only the 
truth about all her virtues. 

One by one after that all our old 
friends seemed to drop out of the world 
and leave us behind, and when Mary’s 
grandfather passed away there was only 
young Jim and his parents left alive to 
remind us of what had happened on 
that memorable Whitsun and New 
Year’s Eve. 

And it was with aching hearts that 
we saw that young Jim’s time to part 
from us was being narrowed down so by 
the disease that was slowly withering 
him up, that it was only a matter of 
hours when he, too, would have gone 
away from us with the rest. 

As the hour he’d watched for so long 
gradually began to approach him nearer 


-and nearer, he loved to have his sister 


sitting by the side of his chair, while she 
read to him out of the Bible all about 
the motto on the old church tower, and 
the meaning of it, and talked to him 
about the old days when they’d sat 
underneath the shadow of it, and listened 
to the deep swelling sounds of the organ, 
and the sweet voices inside that floated 
out through the half-opened windows, 
and breathed to them of God's love and 
peace everlasting. 

And as he sank away to his rest, and 
grew daily weaker and weaker, until at 
last it became dangerous to attempt to 
lift him from out of his bed, he never for 
one minute could bear her out of his 
sight ; and if so be she left the room to 
fetch him food or medicine, it was pitiful 
to see the way the poor creature fretted 
until she came back to his side again. 
Even his own mother she seemed to be 
less in his thoughts than her whose gentle 
yet firm ways had taught him from his 
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And so Mary and I were married. 
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baby days to cling to her for protection 
in his utter helplessness. 

When the hour had nearly struck, and 
we was all standing around about the 
little bed waiting for the end to come, 
he made a feeble sign to his sister with 
his dying lips, which she, seeming as if by 
instinct to understand, kneeled down by 
his side, and, gently raising up his head, 
she laid it on her breast in the same old 
soothing way she had so many times 
done in the days gone by, when the pains 
were on him, and she’d hushed him off 
to sleep. And in his eyes there was still 
a deep, wistful look, almost a frightened 
one, as if there was something on his 
mind—something that had been there 
all throughout that solemn day—which 
required now to be removed before it 
was for ever too late. And here again a 


sister's love seemed to be able to read 
his very innermost thoughts; for on 
bending down closer to him and whisper- 
ing a few words in his ear, his face lit up 
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all on a sudden with a look of such quiet 
happiness and resignment, that we who 
were watching him knew that the last 
cloud had passed away from his mind, 
and that he was prepared now for all 
that was to come. 

And so, with his head pillowed on her 
breast and his cheek pressed tight to hers, 
the hour it came and went, and young 
Jim he passed away along with it. 

And his wish—the one thought that 
seemed of late to have been ever upper- 
most in his poor unspoken mind—to be 
laid under the daisies and cowslips in 
the poor man’s corner of the old church- 
yard, was fulfilled by us as we hoped it 
would have pleased him had he been but 
able to have seen it in the spirit. 

And there he rests with his face turned 
in death as it had so often been in life, 
towards the old grey tower, and the 
words that had brought him the one 
great consolation of what was at the 
best but a hopeless life. 
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THE DREAM OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 


By RICHARD C, JACKSON. 


Omar Khayyam being of the ancient Koreishite tribe of heretics (i.e., men who 
followed strange earthly-minded ideas as to a belief in God, becoming thereby a “law” 
unto themselves), wakes from a kind of stupor in which he imagined Liberty had set him 
free from the persecution of the Prophet, and with a thankful excitement, exclaims :— 


MY enraptured soul ! 
What of that vision clear which I behold 
Outstretched before mine eye, and looks like to 
A sea of molten glass—of liquid gold, 
Where birds of heaven all sweetly congregate 
Nigh yonder pearl-white goal ? 


My mind is ill at rest ; 
Nor may I quench my thirst at once to rise 
Above the thought which chains to this low earth, 
If I but once may soar on pinions high 
To own the mastery of self, to make 
The conquest that is best. 


Avaunt earth’s vanities! 
To own amid the noon-day sun, the joy, 
Which basking in its purpling rays prolong 
That joy which sleep alone may bring’; the while 
Forgetful of each care, on beams of peace, 
I own what virtue is. 


’Tis not in fairyland 
One’s thoughts may penetrate to realms unknown, 
Since inspiration ends where thought begins, 
But by that knowledge which in glory stands 
By looking at the sun the live-long ~~ 
By tutored thought I stand. 


I may not ask the way 
Which lies beneath the snow across the 
heath, 
Since divers roads there spring both 
right and left. 
For lo! the day is dark as pitchy night, 
Where no one stands to guide my weary 
feet, 
And homage take for pay. 


I'll lay me down to rest / 
In pastures green each sober thought to 
ken, 
Where dulcet melodies their sweetness pour, 
Where gates of ivor shine inlaid with gold, 
And open locks a treasure-house disclose, 
By what is self possessed. 
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Suddenly, and in an instant, Omar is enveloped 
in a transparent mist, through which is seen a super- 
human habitation resembling opals hung in mid-air— 
disclosing those purpling beauties which of all precious 
stones they at once discover, changing as they purple 
with the colours of the rainbow, which celestial empire 
looks still move beautiful by the brilliancy of the 
coloured stars. Then Omar says to himself :— 


Here minst’ring spirits come, 
Whose graceful action throned on beams of 
light 
Are made to comfort me in sorrow cast, 
Whose glistening robes of rich transparent silk, 
Girdled with precious stones, as pearls are strung, 
Make glad my happy home. 


Zenobie’s* locks all black ’ 
Fall gently round about her blushing thighs 
Like laughter born for sinless eyes ; she speaks 
More eloquently than speechless tears, 
Enrapt by things mis-named which some call sleep : 
I thank the Lord for that. 


A pregnant brain to crown 
A ring of damask roses brightest found 
Are rubies rich than Burmah’s precious mine, 
Which Perian maids now twine for love of me; 
This vision rare, I say, can never cloy— 

The pomegranate doth bring renown : 


Her speech is soft and low ; 
With gentle looks she casts her eyes upon 
Whom she doth call the Poet of Naishapir— 
The “ Tent-Maker ’—to rise with purpose high. 
Unto my trusting soul she says, “ Now choose ! 
A blessing soon shall flow— 


Lo! I am sent to thee 
To bid thee make a worthy choice of life : 
These fruits are golden found, altho’ unlike 
In colour and in taste, for one is ripe, 
And has its flow of life, ruddy and gay ; 
The other's green, you see.” 


[This damsel had great eyes 
Which looked on Omar with com- 
placency, 
Since gentleness in speech doth think 
the while 
It bids go take of wealth or poetry, 
(If silence golden is?) that speech may ne’er 
Pollute the azure skies. } 


Herve, with ravishment of soul, Zenobie exclaims (with true Oriental ecstasy, on seeing 
Omar discard the pomegranate designated by her as a representation of Wealth, choosing 
the second, which she called “ Poetry”’) : 


* In mythology this is she who has everlasting life. 
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“O 


WORTHY choice to make ! 
The fruit that’s chosen hath the germ of life, 
It shines like those who sportive go to war ; 
For evermore your soul is filled with joy 
Since poesy is fair Nature’s golden speech, 
Life’s better part to take. 


Behold those red tulips, 
A wealth of poesy rare to bless thy race, 
Since you life’s pilgrimage shall worthy make 
Upfill’d by luscious verse, with imagery 
Which purples with the sun in Allah’s praise! 


I kiss thy roseate lips. 


Awake! Awake! 


Life's kiss illumes thy brow, 


It doth thy soul endow ! 


Awake! Awake! 


And let the joyaunce be 


The depth of minstrelsy ! 


Awake and drink ! 


The nectar of the gods 


Bestows best of rewards, 
Of Immortality in God's domain 
Set free from mortal pain. 


Awake ! 
A petal of the rose 


A rose-leaf rests upon thy lips ! 


All sweetness doth enclose ! 


True poesy is divine, 
In essence, it is thine: 
Awake ! 


There is a kind of tradition, based on 
some oral confession or other, which 
affirms the impression of Omar Khayy4m 
being so impressed by this dream, that it 
decided for him what sort of life his 
should be on this earth as far as he 
should have any voice in the matter— 
and he forsook the world for evermore in 
the abandonment of all and every 
pleasure which alone spring from the 
patronage which the holding of high and 
important offices of state confer. He 
would seek henceforth and find pleasure 
beside some dancing brooklet, where 
flowers spring along its banks, where the 
laughter of maidens fill the atmosphere 
with song. Is is also said, during the 
remainder of his days, he lived at 
Naishapur, with a flask of wine and a 
book of verse. 

Omar saw the friends of his youth rise 
to rank and power, who never broke 
with him the sacred bond of friendship 
(while as much as that becomes impossible 
if that be true what Aristotle affirms, 
viz., that friendship is one soul in two 
bodies). The fame of Omar as a teacher 


A rose-leaf rests upon thy lips! ” 


spread far and wide, the while it did not 
alter the even tenure of his ways. On 
this wise his “ Rubdiyét” daily grew in 
importance and strength, writing, per- 
haps, as Tennyson did, but one line a 
day—thus making his life on earth still 
more fair and beautiful. 

Of course, it is not to be supposed that 
Omar was perfectly free from all those 
sorrows which poets are heir to—while 
the want of sympathy for one’s cares is 
all but a death-blow to every man who 
has any form of refinement above the 
humdrum of humanity, of which the all 
glorious Florentine has described with so 
much grace and vigour.* Omar, I say, 


* The Hell of Dante is surrounded on the 
outside by what is called the “‘ Ante-Hell,” a place 
set apart for the fallen angels of the Bible, where 
a certaii class of our common humanity called 
the Neutrals are hurriedly chased and continually 
tormented, while flies and wasps sting their nude 
bodies. This world of ours in the present day is 
filled to overflowing with these delightful creatures 
who never did (as Dante says) any bad, or good 
action for that matter, their only claim to fame 
being the giving of tracts to poor starving 
humanity. They spend their time in shuffling 
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felt the want of sympathy ; did he ever, 
or more properly speaking, could he 
have desired the patronage of the Sufis ?* 
I ask the question, and in the same 
breath negative it; they were a race of 
fanatics—the very counterpart of those 
wretches in these benighted days who 
are nothing more than mere sacerdotals, 
while the “ism” in their case at once 
becomes something worse than the 
“slough of despond.” 

Such were the sorrows of Omar, that 
it is said “he desired with the longing 
of a faithful soul for some antidote by 
which he might be assumed into perfect 
peace, in the realms of Paradise—with- 
out pain, without sorrow, without a vain 
regret ; set free from every form of envy.” 
And what was the sum of this desire ? 
It was to enjoy, as it were, the cadence 
of an endless Alleluia, as we Christians 
call it, amid the fragrance of the rose, 
set within the company of those lily- 
souls who are clad with white, singing 
psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, to 
the great Creator of all things. In so 


many words, although I give a Christian’s 


utterance to the emotions of Omar, in 
truth this was his one desire. Satire, at 
times, has a power, if not a divinity, 
about it—and if we have, nay, if Persia 
has, a single philosopher left in these 
days (and I love the Persians far better 
than I do my own soul), I will challenge 
one and all of them to prove, or, rather, 
disprove my assertion, viz., that the 
essence of Omar's “ Rubaiyat” is other 
than a satire directed by the aid of 
eloquent verse against the mysticism of 
Moasi and the rest of the mystic poets. 


with Public Opinion, like the Vicar of Bray. 
Dante says these ‘‘ notorious monsters are alike 
disdained by Divine Justice and Mercy in the 
world to come for ever.” 

* This remark is sot to be understood in a 
personal sense—for the reason of some folk 
having to be told of a race of horses (Hony- 
huhums) endowed with reason, ‘‘ who bear rule 
over the race of man.” 
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Why, our own beloved Shakespeare says, 
“T had rather be a kitten and cry ‘ mew,’ 
than one of these same metre ballad 
mongers” (vide 1 Henry IV., Act 3). 

Omar Khayyam, after this dream of 
his, lived as he died, with a cup of wine, 
a book of verse, and the sweet smile 
drawn from the breast of sincerity and 
truth, at Naishapur, in the year 1123; 
and if the present writer (out of love and 
devotion to his beloved Persia) may add 
one single word in honour of her sweetest 
son of the muse, whom Edward Fitz- 
Gerald has made immortal by his 
elegant verse, of Omar Khayy4m it may 
truly be written: “He maketh him to 
shine like the Rose of Sharon; the 
waters are his Ram-Shaid, and Gilgath 
praiseth him.” 

If it may be said, Omar Khayyam 
was a “law” unto himself—perhaps it 
was from a knowledge of the absurd 
lengths to which the setting up of false 
religions, the “synagogues of Satan” 
(vide Rev. 11 chapter, 9 verse) go, of 
which Mahomet, the prophet, had the 
narrowest of all escapes. The legend is 
as follows :— 

“ Mahomet contrived to gain informa- 
tion of his intended assassination, and 
left Mecca in the middle of the night, 
accompanied by Abu Beker, the father of 
his most beautiful wife, Ayesha. Their 
enemies were, however, almost as quick 
as they were; and Mahomet and his 
friend had just time to conceal them- 
selves in a cave, when the others came 
up. But in this minute of time, an 
acacia bush sprouted up before the opening 
of the cave, and grew wondrously, and 
amidst its branches was a nest, in which 
a pigeon was sitting on some eggs. A 
spider is also said to have spun a web 
over all. It is said, the would-be assas- 
sins seeing these things, passed the cave 
by as unworthy of notice. It was as well, 
perhaps, since they returned home other- 
wise than guilty of spilling the blood of 
their brothers.” 





By OSCAR 


HEN one attempts to analyse in 
cool blood the new play at The 
Playhouse, to which the author, 

Mr. Augustus Thomas, gives the title of 
“The Earl of Pawtucket,” one is tempted 
to say that its success is due entirely to 
Mr. Cyril Maude—that with any other 
actor in the leading part the play would 
be foredoomed to failure. That, to be 
sure, is reckoning without the public, 
whose whims in such matters are not to 
be gauged before the event. . The bald 
story is even more improbable than that of 
“ Toddles,” which preceded “‘ The Earl of 
Pawtucket.”” Mr. Thomas presents to us an 
English nobleman, Lord Cardington, who 
has had two or three romantic encounters 
on the Continent with an American lady, 
Harriet Fordyce, and wishes to meet her 
again under more conventional circum- 
stances. He determines to visit New 
York and, desiring to woo the lady, if 
eligible, without the glamour of his 
title, he borrows the name of an American 
chance acquaintance, one Montgomery 
Palmer, but without making the slightest 
inquiry as to Mr. Palmer’s antecedents. 
It is Mr. Cyril Maude’s triumph that he 
makes us love this fatuous nobleman and 
rejoice in hissilly blindness to the possible 
untoward consequences of such folly, for 
of course the immediate consequences are 
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most distressing, though the eventual 
results are agreeable enough. It is 
manifest that, having landed the pseudo 
Mr. Palmer in New York, the author may 
play any tricks he pleases with him. He 
could endow the real Mr. Palmer with 
any degree of infamy, so long as he 
involves the temporary substitute in the 
mazes of discomfiture intended for the 
real man. Mr. Thomas contrives nothing 
worse, however, than that the lady whom 
Lord Cardington is pursuing should have 
been the wife of the genuine Palmer, from 
whom she has obtained a divorce, with 
the right to resume her maiden name of 
Fordyce. Hence the most exasperating 
complications and misunderstandings, 
not lessened by the fact that the lady’s 
lawyers are watching for the return of 
Mr. Palmer to pounce upon him for 
arrears of alimony which he has neglected 
to pay. The author deserves our hearty 
congratulations upon the skill with which 
he marshals his incidents to get the 
utmost amount of fun out of the ridiculous 
position in which Lord Cardington finds 
himself. And that makes the play. 
Through it Mr. Cyril Maude steers his 
course with that bland, gentlemanly, 
semi-bewildered, good-natured air of 
cheerful resignation, which he makes 
so immensely diverting; and Miss 
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Alexandra Carlisle plays Harriet Fordyce 
with all that self-reliant aplomb and 
native alertness we associate with the 
American girl. Trust her for having read 
through the sham Montgomery Palmer’s 
pretences and for having detected the 
coronet on her lover’s brow, in spite of 
all his pains to appear au fait with 
American slang. She makes a delight- 
ful heroine. We are convinced that she 
is just the wife for such a man; she 
“knows her way about,” as they say 
in the States, and it is doubtful if 
Lord Cardington ever will without her 
guidance. 

“The Drums of Oude,” with its ever 
haunting sense of impending peril-until 
the moment of the climax, precedes “ The 
Earl of Pawtucket” at The Playhouse. 


“Mr. George” was followed at the 
Vaudeville Theatre by a revival of Sir 
Francis Burnand’s three-act farce “ Mrs. 
Ponderbury’s Past.” The play has a very 
mild flavour of antiquity, but perhaps 
that suggestion is a trick of memory, for 
I cannot honestly say that, in comparison 
with the most modern farcical dramas, 
“‘Mrs. Ponderbury ” suffers from the fact 
that it has a past. In other words it is 
not old-fashioned—does not necessarily 
suggest Victorian taste. Possibly some 
effort has been made to garb it appro- 
priately to present fashions, but I refer 
not so much to incidentals as to its 
traits of character. Mrs. Ponderbury, 
with her fictitious romance, her heroic 
defence of her honour against a midnight 
trespasser on her premises, and the cult 
of the sacred knife with which she drove 
out the intruder, might have been created 
last week. These inventions are possible 
to a lively imagination of any decade 
that has, or may, come within the expe- 
rience of persons now living. Not every 
three-act farce indeed has so very possible 
a situation as its foundation stone, a 
distinct merit in Sir Francis Burnand’s 
play. 

For certainly Mrs. Ponderbury is not 
the only person who has had an adven- 
ture not entirely to her credit, and has 
promptly seized the occasion to embroider 
it, in subsequent description, with details 
that are as flattering to her self-esteem 
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as they are untrue. Mrs. Ponderbury’s 
midnight invader had, in truth, been a 
gentleman so enamoured of her fascina- 
tions that he had speedily—with most 
discreditable speed indeed—infected her 
with his ardour and had overcome her 
virginal scruples to such an extent that 
she permitted him the freedom of several 
kisses. -As it would never do to advertise 
the true aspect of this nocturnal visit, and 
as the visitor might have been seen by 
some one, Mrs. Ponderbury invented 
a tale of heroic defence and final discom- 
fiture of the amorous intruder, in which 
a knife played a leading part. Hence- 
forth that knife becomes a sacred fetish. 
It always lies, so to speak, on the domestic 
altar. Casual guests require its story ; 
constant frequenters of the house kowtow 
to it. Under the glare of the almost 
holy light that it emits, Mrs. Ponderbury 
has swelled into a kind of infallible 
social and domestic pontiff. Mr. Ponder- 
bury, as her most immediate and natural 
prey, has been crushed into the mere 
semblance of a man; he is only the slave 
of the knife. However, his natural 
inclinations are not dead, only cowed, 
and when Madame Pollacca Mojeski 
appears fresh from music hall triumphs, 
with a conventional unconventionality 
towards the trousered portion of mankind, 
Mr. Ponderbury becomes skittish, in his 
moments of freedom, in inverse propor- 
tion to his customary bondage. The 
second act is wildly farcical, very 
amusing, since we constantly anticipate 
that in its dénouement we shall have 
Mrs. Ponderbury confronting her husband 
and the lively Mojeski in the compro- 
mising orgie of the studio. She does, 
and there is no more to be said—only 
that in the end her victims have their 
revenge, for the true story of that past 
midnight episode comes to light, and Mrs. 
Ponderbury’s reign is over. She 
capitulates all along the line. She has 
so long lived on the lustre of the myth 
that its,dimming is her undoing. 

Do I need to say that Mr. Charles 
Hawtrey plays the part of the hen-pecked 
husband with just that sensitive uncon- 
sciousness of its humour that is required 
to make it most diverting—that no one 
could make aggravatingly 


a more 
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domineering Mrs. Ponderbury than Miss 
Marie Illingworth, and that fora Madame 
Mojeski the stage might be searched in 
vain for a more effective interpreter than 
Miss Billie Burke. What a contrast 
between the touch of swagger and 
unconscious vulgarity in her Mojeski 
and the dainty air of equally unconscious 
refinement in her Mr. George. Miss 
Burke is an artist who excels in delicate 
shades of colour. 


Revivals have been remarkably numer- 
ous this past season. Besides the Savoy 
revivals of Gilbert and Sullivan operas, 
we have had “Mrs. Ponderbury’s Past,” 
referred to above, “Clancarty” at the 
Lyric, ‘The Duel” at the Garrick, 
“ Liars” at the Criterion, “A Woman of 
no Importance” at His Majesty's, and 
“ Divorcons”” at the Duke of York’s. At 
the moment I recall no others, but this is 
sufficient to justify the adjective “‘ remark- 
able” as applied to the number of recent 
revivals. When to this list we add the 
American plays introduced last season to 
London audiences, and the adaptations 
and translations of plays by Continental 
authors, there is no escaping the conclu- 
sion that, apart from musical farces, 
dramatic composition is at an extremely 
low ebb among us at present. There is 
no lack of aspirants, but the woeful lack 
of dramatic fibre, of ability to write 
effective dialogue, of originalty of plot, 
of even any knowledge of stage-craft dis- 
played in nearly every original manu- 
script, is painfully apparent to those 
whose duty it is to read them. 

The revival of Sardou’s “ Divorgons ” 
was chiefly noteworthy from the intro- 
duction it afforded of Miss Grace George 
to a London audience. This young 
American has reached that enviable 
position on the stage of her own country 
where her name in the cast of any play 
is sufficient to enrol an audience. Long 
before her London season concluded she 
had secured her place here as well, so 
that whenever she elects to return to us 
(and I understand that is practically 
assured for the spring of next year) she 
will find her welcome ready for her. She is 
an actress of fine sensibility, with a com- 
mand “of resource equal to her sensitive 
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reading of the part she assumes. To 
those who were impressed bv her unusual 
ability, and a certain spontaneous con- 
scientiousness she gave to her intrepreta- 
tion of Cyprienne in Sardou’s comedy, it 
was cause for regret that she was only 
seen here in that somewhat trite and, in 
parts, turgid play. Up to the end of its 
second act Sardou carries us consistently 
in the flowery fields of legitimate comedy, 
but disillusionment comes at the third, 
with the comic waiter and the bedraggled 
Adhemar and the frantic entrances and 
exits of the police. The second act, 
however, gives Miss George all the 
opportunity needed to convince us of 
her abilities. She takes the measure of 
Sardou’s impulsive heroine exactly. She 
is grave and gay, indignantly declama- 
tory and apprehensively silent, jealous 
and indifferent by turns and always con- 
vincing, always the creature of whim and 
impulse. Otherwise, too, the play was 
satisfactorily cast, though Mr. Frank 
Worthing’s M. de Prunelles was, per- 
haps, a trifle laboured, and Mr. Douglas 
Gerrard’s Adhemar a little too boyish. 


It was a great pleasure to see Sir 
Charles Wyndham and Miss Mary Moore 
again in their original parts of Sir Chris- 
topher Deering and Lady Jessica Nepean 
in Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s “The Liars.” 
The play itself, first produced only ten 
years ago, has not had time to grow 
stale. The situation is one of eternal 
possibilities—the morose husband; the 
frivolous wife, almost too frivolous to 
leave the secure path of marital fidelity 
unless driven to it, but romantic to the 
verge of folly; the cynical man of the 
world who upholds virtue for its social 
values; and a society that revels in 
intrigue and its excitements—all these 
have a sort of perennial freshness, and 
the play might have been written this 
very year. If there is any element of 
incongruity with modern conditions, it 
is the character of Sir Christopher Deer- 
ing. Society seems every year to find 
less place for the philosophical moralist 
who observes life from an impersonal 
eminence of satirical good nature and 
applies the brake for his acquaintances 
when they appear to be losing their 
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nerve. Laissez faive, or “let ’em rip,” 
is more the philosophy of our modern 
Deerings, if there are any left. But, 
nevertheless, who would miss Sir Charles 
Wyndham’s delightful impersonation in 
“The Liars,” his suavity, his satirical 
consciousness of the futility of it all, his 
engaging self-effacement, his ease and 
perfection of manner? The third act of 
“ The Liars” is, too, a model of its kind, 
a model deserving the careful study of 
all would-be dramatic writers. In no 
play has Mr. Jones shown himself more 
completely master of his materials, more 
conscious of dramatic effect. 


Oscar Wilde’s comedy, “ A Woman of 
no Importance,” did not seem to fill the 
frame at His Majesty’s Theatre. It was 
sumptuously staged, quite in Mr. Tree’s 
grand vein, but the play is better suited 
to a smaller stage and a _ smaller 
auditorium. Much of the fragile 
humour of the dialogue and something 
of the intimate relation in which an 
audience stands to effective situation on 
the stage seemed to evaporate in that 
large atmosphere. And I think Mr. 


Tree rather emphasised the deliberate 
nonchalance of Lord Illingworth to the 
point of jeopardising its vitality alto- 


gether. He looked the part; he walked 
the part; he acted the part; but he 
spoke it as though utterly bored by 
it. At all events, he individualised 
it. He made its cold, calculating cyni- 
cism stand out in repulsive contrast to 
Miss Marion Terry’s tender, emotional, 
womanly rendering of Mrs. Arbuthnot. 
How strong the characterisation is in “ A 
Woman of No Importance”! They are 
not exceptional characters—not excep- 
tionally base or exceptionally worthy, 
not too wise or too foolish for this com- 
monplace world, but each is distinct. 
They are all human beings and conform 
to codes of recognised human conduct, 
each after its kind. And Wilde could 
write a pathetic scene with as unerring a 
touch as he could pen the light persiflage 
of a group of society dames. The scene 
between Mrs. Arbuthnot and her son is 
one that plays upon every chord of our 
sympathies. It was consummately acted, 
of course, but the author knew how to 
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lay the train for the action. His 
epigrams seem stale only because we 
have heard them before. It is a kind of 
wit that stimulates only on the first 
hearing ; give time for analysis, and the 
effervescence is gone. But Wilde was 
not an epigrammatist only; we shall 
always wonder what he might have 
become had he been less of an egoist. 

“The Door upon the Latch,” drama- 
tised by Mr. F. Kinsey Peile from R. L. 
Stevenson’s “Le Sire de Maletroit,” 
played as a curtain raiser to “ A Woman 
of No Importance,” was disappointing. 
We missed the fine delicate flavour of 
Stevenson’s story. The qualities which 
fascinate in the tale are too purely intel- 
lectual for transmission to the stage ; 
they require too much dramatic stiffen- 
ing ; and, moreover, the improbabilities 
of the story become annoyingly glaring 
in drama. 


The Moody-Manners’ season of English 
opera commenced on the 15th July 
at the Lyric Theatre, and will con- 
tinue until the 7th of this month (Septem- 
ber), eight weeks in all, a longer London 
season than we have hitherto been 
favoured with in the five years this 
admirable company has visited us. The 
season opened with Nicolai’s “Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” a most satisfactory 
performance, which has been followed by 
a remarkably comprehensive repertory, 
embracing all the most popular lyrical 
compositions of classic opera. German 
opera has been drawn upon for “Tann- 
hauser,” “Lohengrin,” “Aida,” and 
“ Merry Wives of Windsor ;”’ Italian for 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” ‘“ Pagliacci,” 
“Tristan and Isolda,” “Marriage of 
Figaro,” “Faust,” etc. The musical 
features of the season have been dealt 
with elsewhere under “ Musical Matters 
Monthly,” and it only remains for me to 
deal with the subject from a dramatic 
standpoint and the general character of 
the performances. It has been evident 
that the management were determined to 
spare no effort to make the season note- 
worthy in all respects. Every compo- 
sition has been presented with conscien- 
tious care. The stage setting has been 
adequate, the costuming painstaking, the 
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grouping effective, the mise-en-scéne 
alwayssatisfactory and often picturesque, 
implying attention to those smaller 
details that go far to make an attractive 
ensemble. Of the action, so often regarded 
as a negligible quantity in grand opera, 
too high praise can hardly be given. 1 he 
parts have been acted uniformly with 
spirit and conscientious ¢ffort to realise 
the characteristics of persons and inci- 
dents—to give dramatic vitality to the 
play no less than adequate expression to 
the composer's ideas, a far more difficult 
task than is usually realised. Only 
indefatigable rehearsals and complete 
assimilation of the various parts by the 
cast can make this admirable result 
possible. The shortness of the entr'acts 
is also to be strongly commended. On 
the opening night, Mr. Charles Manners, 
who had taken the exacting part of Sir 
John Falstaff with a full-bodied sense 
of its humorous possibilities, on being 
recalled with enthusiasm at the fall of 
the curtain, took occasion to say that 
they were prepared to respond in earnest 
to the support of the public, and if the 
public showed that they wanted English 
opera of the best, the management would 
be only too pleased to give them the best 
in every way, a promise that was 
heartily cheered by the large and 
enthusiastic audience. 


Mr. Channing Pollock's three-act drama 
at the Aldwych Theatre, “ In the Bishop's 
Carriage,” inevitably suggests ‘“ Leah 
Kleschna,” and to the disadvantage of 
the later play. In “‘ Leah Kleschna” the 
characterisation is more distinctive; the 
psychological interest is stronger and 
makes a more effective appeal to the 
intellect; the incidents, unlike the 
development of the story in “The 
Bishop’s Carriage,” impose little or no 
strain on the sense of actuality. In both 


plays we have a girl who has been a 
thief from childhood brought under the 
influence of a reformer who falls in love 
with his protégée and works upon her 
better and untrained instincts until he 
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turns her to honest ways. But the strength 
of ‘Leah Kleschna”’ is in part the con- 
vincing character of Leah’s father; we 
feel that we can pardon anything in a 
daughter trained under such an influence. 
And, secondly, Leah’s reformation is so 
real a thing that she feels the only refuge 
left her is to bury herself among the 
toilers in the fields far away from the old 
life and as near to God as she can get. 
Moreover,Leah Kleschna is a finerspiritual 
type of womanhood. Nance is a vulgar 
little reprobate, a creature of the slums, 
and Latimer, who takes her in hand, can 
suggest nothing more secure for her 
as an honest calling than the music hall 
stage. If I were sufficiently intimate 
with Latimer to speak my mind to him 
I should say to him, when he proposed 
to marry Nance, that he would have a 
safer home if he married an Eskimo girl 
made stodgy on a diet of blubber. 
Nancy’s “ pal” in her thieving days was 
a coarse, brutal degenerate, ugly in 
character, in temper, in manners and in 
looks; and yet the reformed Nance 
declares she must go to him, if he wants 
her, when he comes out of prison. Of 
course, the author presents her as acting 
under some quixotic sense of duty, but it 
is not at all convincing. These things 
create in us a certain repugnance to- 
wards both hero and heroine, which is 
quite fatal toa sympathetic feeling for 
them. In spite of these faults in the play 
itself, however, and others which might 
be named, it is acted with great spirit 
and sincerity. Miss Fannie Ward gives 
us Nance as the author drew her, with 
consummate ability. She extenuates 
nothing of the vulgarity—of the down- 
right coarseness of the slum-girl, and yet 
she manages to make us feel that there 
is in her a vein of pure gold that justifies 
Latimer’s optimism. She redeems the 
play from failure, and she has to struggle 
against some too evident gaucheries in 
its construction, but the skill with which 
she accomplished this stamps her as an 
actress of hitherto unrecognised power 
and promise. 
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THE MYSTERY OF MINFORD 
GRANGE. 


By J. L. HORNIBROOK, 


INFORD GRANGE was one of 
those curious old moated places, 
buried in the heart of the country, 

which change little with the changes of 
time. There was an air of antiquity 
about it. Except that the drawbridge 
which once spanned the moat had been 
replaced by a more modern structure, it 
retained all its old-time features. The 
house itself had not been touched. 

The owner of the Grange, Sir Reginald 
Anketell, was a man of distinct and 
peculiar personality. In appearance he 
was tall, gaunt, and rugged-looking. 
There was a curious air of unsociability 
about him, and a look in his eyes which 
I can only describe as “haunted.” 


Somehow, he gave one the impression 
that there was a secret mystery or 


tragedy in his life, which he concealed 
alike from the world and from those 
around him. 

My own connection with the Grange 
and Sir Reginald Anketell came about 
in the most ordinary and commonplace 
manner. He had a son, a crippled lad, 
for whom he wished to engage a com- 
panion and tutor. After some corre- 
spondence I was selected for the post, and 
made my journey accordingly to the old 
house. 

My impressions when I first set foot in 
it were of an odd and peculiar kind. 
The vault-like stillness of the place was 
depressing. Even the servants moved 
about with subdued manner and noiseless 
tread. It was strange, too, but as I 
stood in the great, gloomy hall, I had a 
queer sensation of some mystery connected 
with the house or its owner. 

After a brief interview with Sir Regi- 
nald, who received me with cold 
formality, I was introduced to my pupil. 
Though the lad was a cripple, and could 
only move about with the aid of 
crutches, he had an intelligent and 
interesting face. There was a curious 
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olive tint in his complexion, and his eyes 
were large, dark, and singularly expres- 
sive. He turned them upon me in a 
strangely questioning manner as I entered, 
and then they seemed to light up with a 
look of welcome. 

I soon found that the Grange was not 
only a house of mystery, but a place 
where a stranger was apt to meet with 
sudden and unexpected surprises. The 
very next morning I had an instance 
of this; and the incident, little pre- 
pared as I was for it, surprised me a 
good deal. 

I rose early, and was downstairs 
almost before the sleepy servants had 
begun to move about the house. It was 
at the beginning of autumn, and the 
fresh morning air, sweeping in through 
the open windows, tempted me out of 
doors. I determined to take a brisk turn 
in the park before breakfast. 

Crossing the moat I struck in among 
the fine old trees with which the park 
was timbered. At this early hour there 
was not a soul about. I did not even 
catch sight of a stray gardener or labourer 
on his way to work. 

Though I had come out for the sake of 
exercise, my mind was a good deal 
occupied with Sir Reginald Anketell and 
the mystery which appeared to surround 
him. I had learned the night before 
that he was a singular man; singular in 
his ways and mode of living. He rarely 
quitted the Grange for any purpose 
whatever. His days, for the most part, 
were spent in the seclusion of the old 
oak-panelled library, from which he 
seldom emerged except at meal-time. 

While I was thinking of this, and 
wondering as to the cause, I reached a 
sort of open glade in the park. In strik- 
ing across it I caught the rapid thud of 
hoofs somewhere to the right. I glanced 
round quickly and beheld a young and 
exceedingly pretty girl, mounted on a 
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spirited cob, come dashing out from 
among the trees. 

She was heading straight in my direc- 
tion, though she did not appear to per- 
ceive me until she was quite close. When 
she did, she pulled up as if in surprise, 
and stared at me with large, wondering 
eyes. For my part, I thought I had 
never seen such a charming picture as 
she presented at the moment. Her lovely 
cheeks were glowing with the morning 
exercise, and her whole appearance was 
one of youthful grace and beauty. 

She continued to regard me in question- 
ing silence for a moment or two, and 
then, as if she suddenly remembered 
something, broke into a little gay laugh. 

“Oh, I forgot,” she said. “You are 
Mr. Rutherford, Ernest’s new tutor, are 
you not?” 

“Tam,” I replied, inwardly wondering 
who this charming creature was and 
what brought her out into the park at 
such an early hour. 

“It was stupid of me not to guess it 
at first,” she returned. “I heard last 


night that you had arrived.” 
“] had not the pleasure of seeing you,” 


I remarked. 

I fancied as I looked up at her that 
something like a shade of sadness passed 
for a moment over her fair young face. 

“No,” she said. “I am not a promi- 
nent member of the household at the 
Grange. I keep more or less in the back- 
ground. The fact is——” 

She hesitated a moment, as if reluctant 
to speak too openly before a stranger. 
Then, giving way to her impulse, she went 
on : “ The fact is, Mr. Rutherford—I may 
as well be perfectly candid with you, for I 
have no doubt you will discover the 
truth before long—I am practically no- 
body at the Grange, although a member 
of the family. My father never gives me 
a thought. His whole soul is wrapped 
up in my brother Ernest and his own 
affairs.” 

“Sir Reginald Anketell is your father, 
then ?” I said, in surprise, for she did not 
bear the slightest resemblance to my 
pupil. 

“Oh, yes. He was married twice, you 
know. But, as I said just now, he never 
troubles much about me. I live an 
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entirely separate life. I am supposed to 
be under the wing of Mrs. Blenkinson, 
the housekeeper, and I am afraid that 
good soul finds me rather wilful and re- 
fractory at times. For you must know, 
Mr. Rutherford,” she continued, with a 
little roguish smile, “ I am fond of having 
my own way. Although Mrs. Blenkin- 
son does not always approve of it I turn 
out every morning, wet or fine, for a spin 
in the park. Sometimes I come home 
drenched.” 

She laughed a little at the remem- 
brance, and then added, “ Now that I 
have told you all about myself, we had 
better be getting back to breakfast. I 
have no doubt it is waiting for us ; for, 
among other peculiarities, we are very 
early people at the Grange.” 

She wheeled her horse round in the 
direction of the house. I walked along 
by her side, thinking myself fortunate in 
having such a charming companion. It 
was certainly the last thing I expected 
when I set out for my morning stroll. 

Sir Reginald did not make his appear- 
ance at breakfast that morning ; indeed, 
it was not unusual for him to remain out 
of sight all day. My pupil had his 
meals upstairs ; so that I was left alone 
with Miss Mabel—that was her name— 
who entertained me with many stories 
about the Grange and the queer old 
nooks it contained, all of which she 
seemed to know by heart. 

Much to my regret, she disappeared 
immediately after breakfast, parting from 
me with a half-rougish smile over her 
shoulder. I went upstairs to attend to 
my pupil, with whom I was soon on 
friendly terms. 

During the day I saw nothing of 
Mabel, much as I looked forward to 
another friendly chat with her. She did 
not appear at dinner that evening ; and, 
indeed, as she herself had said, seemed 
to keep very much in the background. 
I had a suspicion that she shrank from 
the stern and gloomy baronet, who was 
a father to her only in name. 

The following morning, however, I 
encountered her again in the park, 
having gone out, | must confess, for that 
express purpose. We lingered about 
there until breakfast-time, her merry 
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laugh ringing out more than once into 
the clear morning air. It was very 
delightful to me, and it soon became 
our regular custom to meet at this early 
hour, when we had the park entirely to 
ourselves. 

I rarely saw her in the house, though 
she sometimes stole into the room when 
I was alone with her brother. If by any 
chance she heard her father coming, as 
he occasionally did, she slipped away at 
once, and I could see by her face that 
she wished to avoid meeting him. 


It was not only in the treatment of 
his children that Sir Reginald Anketell’s 
peculiarities were displayed. He had 
many other unaccountable prejudices. 
One was a rooted aversion to tramps 
and wayfarers of every kind. None such 
were ever allowed near the house; nor, 
indeed, was any stranger, even though 
he presented a respectable appearance, 
permitted to enter. 

Then, again, every precaution was 
taken at night-time to render the place 
secure from intrusion. The iron gate 
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which gave access to the bridge across 
the moat was closed and locked; win- 
dows and doors were carefully fastened ; 
and a large, powerful mastiff was let 
loose about the premises. All this was 
seen to regularly at eleven o’clock ; after 
which hour we were virtually prisoners 
until next morning. 

In spite of the attraction which Mabel 
exercised for me, I had many disturbing 
and perplexing thoughts. I often asked 
myself what Sir Reginald Anketell feared, 
what unknown danger threatened him, 
and what was the secret he guarded so 
closely ? 

I questioned Mabel on the subject, but 
she appeared as much in the dark as I 
was myself. It is true she was aware 
that her father was haunted by some 
secret dread; and had been, she told 
me, for years. As to the nature of 
it, however, or how it had arisen, she 
could offer no explanation. 

“Tt must have been caused by some- 
thing that happened long ago,” she said. 
“Tam not sure—it is merely a guess on 
my part—but I fancy this ‘something’ 
took place when he was in India.” 


“In India?” I questioned. 
“Yes. He was formerly in the army, 
you know, and was stationed in India 


for many years. It was there he married 
a second time. I never saw my step- 
mother, and could not even tell you who 
she was or what she was like. She died, 
I believe, when they were only married a 
year or two. My father came home soon 
afterwards, bringing little Ernest with 
him, and ever since he seems to have 
been haunted by some strange fear.” 

I pondered a good deal over this in- 
formation. I felt convinced that Mabel 
was right, and that it was to India we 
had to look for a solution of the mystery. 
Strange and remarkable experiences 
sometimes fall to the lot of Englishmen 
in the East, and I wondered if such had 
been Sir Reginald Anketell’s fate. 

One night when I got to my room I 
opened my window and sat before it, 
giving myself up to thoughts of Mabel. 
The sky was heavily overcast; it was 
pitch dark, and there was not a breath 
of wind. The only sound which reached 
me out of the blackness below was an 
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occasional low growl, which told that 
the mastiff was prowling about as usual. 
A deathlike stillness reigned over the 
park, the trees of which did not give 
forth a single murmur or rustle. 

Suddenly I perceived—or thought I 
perceived—something which caused me 
to give a quick start. Looking across 
the moat I was certain J] saw a dark, 
stealthy figure glide swifty and silently 
from the cover of one tree to another. 

In an instant I was on my feet. The 
danger which threatened Sir Reginald 
Anketell seemed to be at hand. Screening 
myself behind the curtain, I waited in 
watchful suspense, my eyes striving to 
probe the darkness on the opposite side 
of the moat. 

Though my sight was remarkably 
keen I could distinguish nothing further ; 
not even the shadowy outline of a human 
figure. I was teginning to think I was 
mistaken, that it had been mere fancy on 
my part. And then, as I stood watching 
there, I caught a sound which instantly 
awakened all my suspicions. It was a 
faint, almost inaudible splash, and seemed 
to come from the moat. It might have 
been caused by a water-rat; and yet, 
under the circumstances, it struck me as 
distinctly ominous. 

I was now fully convinced that there 
was danger at hand, though for the 
moment I hardly knew what steps to 
take. Sir Reginald, to the best of my 
belief, was still in the library, but he had 
strictly prohibited me from intruding 
upon him there at any time. No doubt 
he had a revolver always ready at hand, 
and if I hurried down to warn him he 
might turn the weapon upon me before 
I had time to offer an explanation. 

While I waited, hesitating and un- 
certain, their came a low, fierce, threaten- 
ing growl out of the darkness below. 
Breathlessly I listened to hear what 
followed. For a moment all was still ; 
and then came a sharp yelp of pain. It 
was followed by a succession of terrible 
snarls and growls; a commotion as if 
the dog was fighting with something—it 
could not have been a man, or his deep 
roar would have been heard as he sprang 
upon him—and once more all was still. 

Convinced that some dastardly work 
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was in progress below, I thrust my head 
out of the window and looked down. I 
could see nothing of the dog; but I saw 
something else which was startling 
enough. Several dusky, crouching figures 
were gliding towards the house from the 
direction of the moat. 

I hesitated no longer. In an instant I 
was out into the corridor and hurrying 
along towards the head of the staircase. 
I ran about half-way down, leaned over 
the banisters, and called out in a guarded 
tone to the baronet. 

“ Sir Reginald ! ” 
Reginald! ” 

The library door, which led directly 
into the hall, was opened quickly; and 
in the light which streamed forth I saw 
the tall figure of the baronet appear. 
His face was tense, set, and rigid, and he 
seemed keenly alive to the fact that 
there was deadly danger at hand. 

“T heard it,” he said, in the same 
guarded tone. “They are here. Arouse 
the servants quickly. Let there be 
no noise, no lights. Bring them down 


I cried. “ Sir 


into the hall and I will see to the rest.” 
He stepped back into the library and 


extinguished the lamp, leaving the whole 
place in total darkness. I rushed upstairs 
again, groped my way to the servants’ 
quarters, and proceeded to arouse them 
as quietly and quickly as possible. 

It was some little time before I could 
make them understand clearly what had 
happened and what was expected of 
them. Telling them to follow me to the 
hall at once, I hurried back in that direc- 
tion. On the way I encountered Mabel, 
who had caught the alarm and dressed 
hastily. 

“What is it?” she asked, her face 
white and frightened. “What has 
happened ?” 

“TI scarcely know yet,” I answered. 
“But there is danger, grave danger, I 
fear. I saw several dark figures stealing 
towards the house.” 

“ Does my father know ?” 

“Yes ; Iran down to give him warning, 
and found that the alarm had already 
reached him. He is waiting below in 
the library until the servants make their 
appearance.” 

Having given her all the information 
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in my power, I tried to persuade her to 
go back to her room, but she would not 
consent. We moved on together to the 
head of the staircase, where we waited 
for the servants. Standing there in the 
darkness we listened with strained ears 
for the slightest sound from below. 

The servants seemed a long time in 
coming, and I was debating whether to 
venture down alone. While I hesitated, 
a sharp, terrible cry came from the 
library ; a cry of deadly terror. It rang 
through the dark and silent house in an 
awful manner. Mabel clutched me in- 
stinctively by the arm, and I felt her 
tremble violently as she clung to me. 

“What is it? Oh, what is it?” she 
cried. 

“T cannot tell,” I answered hastily. 
“ Something dreadful seems to have 
happened, We must find out at once.” 

The servants came running up at that 
moment; for they, too, had heard the 
terrible cry. I turned to them quickly. 

“Fetch a light at once!” I cried. 
“ We can do nothing in this pitch dark- 
ness.” 

One of the servants ran back, and 
presently joined us again with a candle 
in his shaking hand. There was a white, 
scared look on every face, and all seemed 
reluctant to venture down into the hall. 

“Come,” I said, taking the candle 
and preparing to descend. “ Follow 
me.” 

They trooped after me in a body, 
keeping close together, and exchanging 
a few terrified whispers. At the library 
door we paused and listened. Not a 
sound, not a movement of any kind, 
reached us from within. 

I opened the door cautiously and 
entered, keeping well on my guard 
against surprise. So feeble was the 
light of the candle in that immense 
room, I could distinguish nothing at 
first. Then I made out a tall figure 
stretched out on the floor near one of 
the windows. It was Sir Reginald 
Anketell. 

Before advancing towards the spot 
where he lay, I cast a rapid glance 
around in search of an intruder. There 
was none. Save for the motionless figure 
on the floor the room was empty. 
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“ Back!" I cried to the servants—“ back for your lives!” 
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I stepped forward and bent over the 
baronet. As I did so, I saw something 
which sent a cold thrill of horror through 
me and caused me to spring back. 
Fastened to his hand, its deadly fangs 
still embedded in the flesh, was a 
venomous reptile. 

“Back!” I cried to the servants, who 
had followed me cautiously. “Back for 
your lives!” 

I rushed out after them into the hall 
and plucked down a weapon from 
amongst the armour on the walls. Armed 
with this, I hurried back to the library 
and quickly despatched the reptile. Then 
I bent over Sir Reginald again, only to 
find he was beyond all human aid. The 
poison had already done its fearful work. 
He was dead. 

Nor did I fail to perceive how the 
dastardly deed had been accomplished. 
Though the windows of the library were 
heavily barred on the outside, one of 
them—that near which the baronet lay 
—was open at the bottom, the weather 
being warm for the time of year. 
The men I had seen, whom I now 
believed to be Hindoos or other natives 
of India, had thus been enabled to slip 
the viper into the room, knowing that, 
though the lamp had been extinguished, 
the baronet was still there. Probably 
Sir Reginald was in the act of closing 


the window when the reptile had 
fastened its poisonous fangs in his 
hand. 


In the confusion that followed, the 
control of affairs was left entirely to me, 
the servants being too frightened to take 
any steps whatever. A moment’s reflec- 
tion convinced me we had nothing further 
to fear from the Hindoos. I concluded 
that, hearing the baronet’s terrible cry, 
they knew that their deadly design had 
been accomplished, and decamped im- 
mediately. Jn this, however, I proved 
to be mistaken. They had another, 
though less fatal, purpose in view, 
which they also succeeded in carrying 
out. 

I had Sir Reginald’s body conveyed to 
his room upstairs, and sent a messenger 
off at once to summon the police and a 
doctor. We did not venture down into 
the library again that night ; and it was 
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only next morning, when the police were 
pursuing their investigations, that we 
entered it once more. 

We were surprised to find on examining 
the room that a small safe which stood 
there had been broken open and rifled of 
its contents, though I was positive it 
was intact when we removed the body 
the previous night. I had no doubt that 
this, too, was the work of the Hindoos ; 
for we discovered that one of the bars of 
the open window had been cut through, 
leaving a space wide enough to admit a 
man. I must not forget to add that the 
intruders had destroyed the dog in the 
same manner as they had killed its 
master. A viper was found clinging to 
the dead brute’s muzzle. 

* * * * 

It was not until some considerable time 
afterwards, and then from more than 
one different source, that I learned the 
history of this extraordinary affair. 
Briefly, it was as follows :— 

While in India, Sir Reginald Anketell 
had fallen in love with a beautiful native 
girl, a princess in her own right, who re- 
turned his affection ardently. Obstacles 
being in the way of. their union, for 
such a marriage would not be permitted 
by the girl’s relatives, they eventually 
eloped. Her people, when they heard of 
it, vowed the most. deadly vengeance 
against the baronet. 

But that was not all. The girl, it was 
found, had carried away with her some 
rare and valuable jewels, which had been 
treasured in her family for centuries, and 
which were regarded almost as sacred. 
Whether Sir Reginald was aware of this 
at the time I cannot say. At any rate, 
after her death, up to which event he 
had succeeded in evading the vengeance 
of his enemies, he brought the jewels 
home with him and deposited them in 
the safe in his library. 

He must have known all along that 
Indian vengeance never slumbered, and 
that those who sought his life would 
follow him to the ends of the earth to 
accomplish their purpose. In what 
manner they succeeded at last I have 
already told. It was characteristic of 


Hindoo cunning ; for one of their num- 
ber must have been a snake-charmer, 
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and knew that he carried more deadly 
weapons than could be devised by all 
the wit of man. 

I did not sever my connection with 
Minford Grange after the tragedy. My 
pupil, who was now Sir Ernest Anketell, 
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begged me to remain, and Mabel added 
her entreaties to his. Eventually, when 
she became my bride, I took up my abode 
there altogether; for Sir Ernest, who 
felt lonely in the sombre old house, would 
not hear of our departure. 
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MANAGER: 


“I'm very sorry, John ; but I find that we must part with you.”’ 


Joun (who has been forty years with the firm): ‘“ Weel, if I'd known this wasna’ gaen to be a steady 


job —I wunna ha’ ta’en it.” 
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O the jaded man-about-town there 
is no place where a week-end can 
be spent with greater enjoyment 

than at Boulogne-sur-mer. There is a 
general coterie of good Bohemians, and 
of restless Britons, such as Mr. Kipling 
rejoices in, who have seen many other 
places in the world besides this popular 
Continental resort. What, then, is the 
attraction to the blasé Londoner who 
wants to find a change that an English 
watering-place does not offer him? The 
answer is a simple one—the greatest 
charm of Boulogne lies in the fact that 
you can lead just the life you please, 
quiet or gay, or a mixture of both. No 
doubt this is the result of it being so 
international—half French, half English. 
A casino, such as it is understood here, 
is what we lack on our English coast. 
Dancing every night from nine to eleven, 
in one of the finest ball-rooms in the 
world, yet an informal dance, where you 
can appear in morning dress, and ladies 
keep their hats on if they please. There 
is one of the prettiest of theatres giving 
performances every night—mostly operas 
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and operettas. Every afternoon there is 
an excellent instrumental concert, and 
occasionally there is an afternoon chil- 
dren’s ball. There isa magnificent club- 
room for cards, a room for the circling 
petits chevaux game, a reading room, 
and, to crown all, apart from the usual 
mixed surf bathing, there are two splen- 
did swimming baths, open to the air and 
filled with sea-water. For others there 
are the golf links, where you will be 
welcome all the livelong day. Or you 
may wander along the streets looking 
idly into the shops till you find something 
that makes you rub your eyes. You 
had, perhaps, never dreamed before that 
Boulogne is a walled town, yet here 
before you through the shadow and the 
leaves of ancient trees, stand the thir- 
teenth-century walls of the high town 
of Boulogne, thirty-five feet high, and 
as stark and unclimbable as when 
Henry VIII. first laid siege to them. 
A quarter of a mile long and nearly as 
wide, these high curtains of dark stone 
rise, their course ruffled here and there 
by a semicircle of a bastion, and here 
and there by a sturdy gate set between 
twin towers, and crowned with Our Lady 
in her drifting boat, the patron saint of 
the town. You would never dream that 
so romantic a citadel hid itself behind 
the high modern buildings of the lower 
town, yet a new and yet more delightful 
scene of stone and fresh avenued green 
opens up at each step, and if you are a 
painter ‘you will have to go far afield, 
indeed, in northern France before you 
find as lovely a picture for your pencil 
as this old Boulogne. 

Well, this is a gem among seaside 
places that has long been neglected, and 
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the enterprise of the South Eastern Rail- 
way in opening up a new week-end 
service to make it accessible to Londoners 
deserves the highest praise. You may 
now leave Charing Cross on a Saturday 
at 2.20 p.m. and have your tea at six 
o’clock at any of the score of good hotels 
in Boulogne. You may spend the evening 
at the opera, the theatre, or the Casino, 
and wake the next morning to a long 
day of sunny holiday-making unspoiled 
by any reflection that while the afternoon 
is still bright and clear you will have to 
pack up and hurry off for the return to 
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middle of September, the abiding charm 
of ancient Boulogne came as a new and 
unsuspected thing! It was a famous 
port in the days of the Romans. It is as 
picturesque now as it is ancient. 
Irregularly built on a hillside, its red 
roofs and green foliage, rising above the 
harbour, hide the older part of the town. 
Conspicuous on the heights stands the 
chapel of the fishermen, with its life- 
sized Calvary outlined against the sky. 
The fishermen, as they enter or leave the 
harbour, do reverence to the distant 
figure on the heights. Connected with 
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THE PRINCIPAL FACADE OF THE CASINO. 


England. The new scheme allows you 
another night in Boulogne, and yet lands 
you in London soon after noon on Mon- 
day by a special turbine boat and special 
train. 

Hitherto ninety-nine out of a hundred 
of the British visitors who flocked here 
in previous summers saw nothing beyond 
the promenade and the Casino. What 
wonder that one of the most interesting 
cities of northern France is looked upon 
as a “place of transit and not of 
lounge”! What wonder that to many 
who have availed themselves of the new 
special service of boats, which will con- 
tinue to run across the Channel until the 


this chapel is the church of St. Pierre- 
des-Marins, in the sailors’ quarter. The 
interior of the church is decorated with 
fishing-nets, festooned from pillar to 
pillar. Once a year the fishermen as- 
semble in St. Pierre-des-Marins, and go 
in procession to the cathedral in the high 
town, and thence to the east sands, 
where the priests bless the sea. And 
then the little fisher-boats put out to 
reap its harvest. 

The streets for the most part are wind- 
ing and narrow, and some of them con- 
sist mainly of steps. The houses clustering 
on either side are adorned with shutters 
of all the colours of the rainbow. There 
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is an air of antiquity about the old town, 
its paved streets and grey houses with 
their many-coloured lattices, which is 
turther enhanced by the old belfry hoary 


building is not old, having been rebuilt 
in 1859. Certain it is, however, that a 
church stood on the same site as far back 
as 606 a.p. Tradition has it that a boat 
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Jean: ‘‘ Do not so impolite be, Pierre, my friend, but take you what you have already to the Hotel 
de Folkestone, and leave me milord’s bag that I may, carry it to the Hétel de Paris, which 


I have the honour to represent. 


with age. Within the square, but a stone- 
throw from the rampart, stands the 
cathedral, an imposing structure, with 
a finedome. Americans compare it to the 
Capitol at Washington. The present 


Thus we will dividg the good fortune. 


was seen to enter Boulogne harbour, pro- 
pelled by invisible hands, containing a 
statue of the Virgin and Child, also a 
copy of the Holy Scriptures and two 
other relics, surrounded by a light of 
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great brilliancy. It is averred that the 
Virgin commanded that a church should 
be built. This was done, and the statue 
installed. It attracted vast multitudes, 
and became famous for its miraculous 
cures. The statue is now destroyed, 
with the exception of one hand, which 
was presented to the cathedral and is 
enclosed as a precious relic in a silver- 
gilt heart and 
suspended round 
the neck of a 
new statue of 
Notre Dame. 
The interior of 
the present 
cathedral is very 
fine, notably the 
high altar, 
which is said to 
be the finest 
specimen of 
mosaic work in 
the world. 

On Wednes- 
days and Satur- 
days a market is 
held in the 


paved square 
near St. Nicho- 
las’ Church, and 
from an un- 
earthly hour in 


the morning 
country women 
clatter intotown 
in their long, 
bright-blue 
carts heaped up 
with market 
produce. The 
rickety stalls, 
shaded with 
huge umbrellas, 
are piled high 
with fruit and vegetables, sheaves of 
purple iris, stacks of flame-coloured lilies, 
and masses of roses. Hatless maids, 
equipped with quaint baskets, chatter 
and bargain. 

As the crow flies Boulogne is only 
twenty-six miles from England, and the 
patriotic Frenchman has always regarded 
Boulogne as being the best place from 
which to invade England. It was at 
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Boulogne that the great Napoleon 
massed 180,000 men and collected a 
mighty fleet of flat-bottomed transports 
ready for swooping down on England. 
In A. Conan Doyle’s delightful book, 
“Uncle Bernac,” the author presents us 
with a vivid picture of Napoleon in the 
colossal camp, from which, between the 
years 1803-5, the Corsican intended to 
, launch 150,000 
men against our 
coasts. Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. 
have recently 
published a 
book, “Na- 
poleon at the 
Boulogne 
Camp,” which 
gives full details 
of the contem- 
plated invasion. 
The author of 
this will tell us 
that during his 
childhood he 
often heard 
some of the old 
men of Boulogne 
say that when- 
ever Napoleon 
arrived near the 
chapel, and be- 
fore going away, 
he used to put 
his hand slowly 
up to his hat 
and remain 
solemnly stand- 
ing for a few 
minutes. “ Was 
he praying? 
Perhaps not; 
but at all events 
it was an un- 
mistakable sign of respect which had all 
the appearance of sincerity.” ; 
The English are now very popular in 
Boulogne. Opposite the Hétel de Der- 
vaux, where English visitors congregate, 
is the museum, which contains some 
interesting Napoleonic relics and some 
British paintings. Several of them depict 
the visit paid in August, 1855, by Queen 
Victoria to Napoleon III.” 


FISHER-GIRL. 
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The Fish Market is held early in the 
morning, in the Halle on the Quay 
Gambetta. The fishermen and their 
families occupy a separate quarter on 
the north side of the town, and form 


WHAT COULD IT HAVE BEEN? 


one-sixth of the population. They are 
remarkable for their adherence to the 
picturesque costume of their ancestors, 
and they differ considerably in character 
and customs from the other inhabitants 


[Drawn by Dudley Hardy. 


Baigneuse :“‘* You are the twenty-third who has made that very remark to me this morning! ” 
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of the town. Their wives, who are called 
matelottes, exercise unlimited sway on 
shore, whilst the sea is the undisputed 
domain of the husband. Boulogne 
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the Races, the Battle of Flowers, the 
Procession of the Assumption, the 
Great Fair, the Regatta—all are 


crowded into the weeks when London 


* Alone I did it!” 


possesses about 250 fishing boats, which 
extend as far as the Scottish coast and 
Iceland; and in favourable seasons 
realise as much as £400,000. 

All through the season there are many 
special attractions at Boulogne. The 
Great North of France Horse Show, 


is making holiday. The Londoner may 
rely upon the heartiest of welcomes, 
and it may be a relief to many to 
know that English is understood and 
spoken in Boulogne by almost everyone 
with whom the tourist is likely to come 
in contact. 


LA PLAGE AND THE JETTIES, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER 
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A LOVE SONG. 
MANY a merry meet. 
ing 
My love and I have 
had ; 
She was my only 
sweeting— 
She made my heart 
full glad. 
The teares stood in 
her eyes 
Like to the morn- 
ing dew ; 
But, now, alasse! 
she's left me 
Falero, lero, loo! 








A PSYCHIC POSSIBILITY. 


By W. B. NORTHROP. 


Suort Ly after the founding of the Society for Psychical Research, certain papers were 
submitted by members of the Society who desired their experiences and inves- 
tigations brought before the attention of the students of Psychology. Among 
the papers sent in to the Secretary was one prepared by a student then attending 


King’s College. 


For private reasons, this paper was not published by the 


Society during the life of its author, and the physician who had charge of it 
happening to misplace it, the strange narrative failed to see the light of print. 
Recently, however, it was turned up, having been found between the pages of 


an old atlas. 
publication. 


THE STUDENT'S MANUSCRIPT. 


“COME doubt the immortality of the 
soul; others, while admitting its 
existence, credit it with exerting 

but limited influence over man’s 

economy. 

“TI scarcely expect the strange inci- 
dents here related to appeal either to the 
fancy of the judicious, or the faith of the 
credulous. Nevertheless, I shall not per- 
mit such considerations to deter me from 
recording an experience as remarkable as 
it is unique. 

“At one period of my life I pursued, 
with earnest enthusiasm, the study of 
physiological-chemistry, influenced in 
taking up this fascinating branch of the 
medical science not so much by the 
utility of the information I might acquire, 
as by the charms presented by the study 
to the knowledge-craving mind. 

“For purposes of practical work, I 
constructed a laboratory. It occupied 
one room in the rear of a building in 
Thanet Place, off Fleet Street, near Mid- 
dle Temple Lane. This room was on the 
second floor of the house, and could be 
approached in two ways: either by the 
front door of the house, passing through 
a long hall, and then ascending a short 
flight of stairs; or, entering an alley at 
the rear, I could reach, by means of a 
ladder, the window of fhe second storey. 
This less conspicuous, though more 
undignified, method of approach I 
employed when, chancing to obtain ‘ sub- 


Without comment, it is here submitted for the first time for 


jects’ for purposes of experimentation I 
wished to avoid notice. 

“The shape of the room was oblong, 
having two windows on the east, over- 
looking the alley, and two windows on 
the north—the latter facing the dingy 
side of another house scarce three feet 
away. A single door of stout wood, 
darkly panelled, shut off the laboratory 
from the rest of the house. Upon the 
inside of this door, to prevent intrusion 
at unreasonable times, I had placed a 
strong night-latch and a heavy bolt of 
wrought-steel. 

“On the right of the room, elevated 
about four-and-a-half feet above floor 
level, was a small shelf on which stood 
a delicate analytical balance in a glass 
case. 

“Upon a long table on the same side 
of the room, scattered about in orderly 
disorder, were retort-stands, evaporating 
dishes, crucibles, test-tubes, ‘ Florence- 
flasks,’ and other glass ware—the conglo- 
merate array of every chemist’s shop. 

“A broad writing table occupied part 
of the north side of the laboratory, above 
which were shelves of reference works 
upon physiology, chemistry, and kindred 
topics. 

‘“‘Next the door was a small closet, its 
most important contents being two 
human skeletons; one, articulated and 
hanging from a support; the other in a 
state of woeful miscellaneousness, repos- 
ing angularly in a common box, the 
‘long-bones’ projecting impudently out, 
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Its most important contents weretwo human skeletons. 


as if indignantly protesting against the 
indignities to which the rest of the osteo- 
logy had been subjected. 

“The chemical composition of proto- 
plasm was, at this time, the subject to 
which I devoted most diligent study. 
Upon this theme I worked with all the 
ardour of the beginner, stimulated by 
the encouragement of making several 
important physiological and chemical 
discoveries which rewarded my pains- 
taking research. From studying the 
nature of protoplasm, I turned my 
thoughts to the investigation of the 
chemical nature of the mind. 

“In this latter investigation, the diffi- 
culties with which I met seemed almost 
insurmountable, but I did not despair. 
My perseverance was rewarded with a 
marked degree of success, and | believe | 
should have attained an insight into the 
wonderful workings of the brain and 
mind had not my labours been brought 
to a sudden termination by the startling 
event I am about to relate. 

“ After studying the chemistry of mind 
for some months, I became convinced 
that it would be possible to demonstrate, 


by[physical means alone, the 
exact nature of thought. 
Through chemistry, and by 
means of chemical appli- 
ances, I endeavoured to ex- 
hibit the true nature of intel- 
lectuality; and it was not 
beyond my expectations to 
be eventually able to give, 
in the spectroscope, the 
prismatic lines of soul. 

“ Though not a devotee of 
vivisection, still I employed 
it in order to experiment 
upon living brain substance, 
reconciling myself by the 
knowledge that the brain 
is one of the most insensitive 
portions of the anatomy. In 
consequence of having to 
work upon living brain sub- 
stance, it was necessary to 
obtain ‘subjects’ from the 
lower animals, and hence 
many a canine and feline 
strolling about the Embank- 
ment, the little gardens and 
courts near the ‘Temple’ and among 
‘The Cloisters,’ found their way into my 
etherised bag, and thence, unknown to 
their owners (and even to themselves) up 
the shaky rounds of the ladder leading to 
my laboratory window. 

“Of course my experiments in analys- 
ing mental emotions naturally led to 
considerations of pure psychology. And 
here I clashed with the divines. Not a 
few of my clerical friends endeavoured to 
dissuade me from pursuing my studies, 
claiming that I tried to deprive the soul 
of its spiritual nature. Nothing I could 
say or do could convince them that, 
instead of being opposed to theological 
tenets, I was on their side! for, I claimed, 
if I could, in a gross, practical way, 
demonstrate the presence of the soul, 
what more could the doctrinarians desire ? 
All the preaching in the world, and all 
the faith, would receive confirmation 
from my work ! 

“From innumerable quarters I received 
letters denouncing gny efforts ; and some 
of these were from poor fanatics, who 
even went so far as to threaten my life if 
I did not desist from my ‘ unholy ’ task. 
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“ By acareful investigation of the phe- 
nomena presented by sleep, I concluded 
that it was possible to solve the problem. 
Sleep formed a working basis for all my 
hypotheses. 

“ Following this clue, I finally made a 
discovery. In a word, I discovered a 
method of separating absolutely the soul 
from the body in such manner that death 
did not take place. This was not a case 
of suspended animation, such as may be 
brought about by certain drugs, and 
other means; but was a clear division 
and separation of the body from the 
soul ! 

“This remarkable discovery came 
about somewhat after the following 
fashion : 

“One night, while testing a proteid 

substance which I had obtained 
from the grey-matter of a brain 
in active operation, I found in 
my crucible, after incineration, 
a light rose coloured powder, 
resembling burnt rice-chaff. 
The quantity was about one- 
sixty-fourth grain, as I ascer- 
tained upon weighing it on the 
balance. 

“T was about to throw the 
ash from the crucible, when 
the thought occurred to me 
that I might first try if it had 
any effect on the system. The 
quantity was very small and 
I had no reason to suppose 
it poisonous, so I placed it 
in my mouth and swallowed 
it. 

“Continuing my work after 
this, and anticipating the hap- 
pening of nothing unusual,I -> 
became aware, before long, of 
a change of some remarkab!e 
nature being wrought in my 
System. My limbs became 
somewhat numb, my flesh 
seemed covered by a ‘tettery’ 
matter, and my intellect was 
drowsed. I felt so sleepy, in 
fact, that I could not read 
the pages of a work I had 
been studying—a German 
book, Van Jasch’s ‘Clinical 
Diagnosis'—and so; concluded 
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to give myself up to my inclinations 
for a few moments. 

“Spreading a blanket upon the floor— 
my usual habit when fatigue claimed a 
moment’s cessation from labour—I lay 
down to rest. 

“In the sleep which followed I 
imagined myself to be writing, in Ger- 
man, extracts from the work I had been 
reading. Awaking from this sleep, after 
an hour’s time, I was utterly astounded 
to see on my desk, in choice German, the 
very extracts I dreamed myself to be 
writing. They were put down word for 
word, with neither character nor 
punctuation misplaced. 

“This marvellous discovery startled 
me greatly. From the effect of the pow- 
der on my intellect, | knew that I had 
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It was necessary to obtain subjects from among 


the lower animals, 
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discovered a substance which brought 
into play the subjective portion of the 
brain. 

“The brain, as is well known, records 
every impression, however minute. 
These impressions are received partly 
within the subjective portion of the 
intellect ; partially within the objective. 
Those impressing the objective portion 
may be readily recalled ; those impress- 
ing the subjective portion are stored up 
as on the cylinder of a phonograph, to be 
evoked only by some extraordinary and 
abnormal condition. For instance, chil- 
dren who have been associated with 
foreigners, even for a short time, have 
been known to speak various languages, 
as Greek, Arabic, French, Italian, even 
Chinese, though they had never studied 
these “tongues, and may have heard them 
but once. During certain sicknesses, the 
subjective portions of their intellects 
have been brought into activity, and the 
mind has given off these remarkable 
evidences of its wondrous workings. 
The explanation is simple: the subjec- 
tive portion of the brain, which records 
everything without exception simply, 


through the disease, or illness, begins 
working, and its impressions are made 


objective. In olden times, people 
speaking strange languages thus have 
been burned and tortured for witchcraft, 
the strange exhibition giving good 
ground for supposing the sufferer to be 
possessed. 

“Now, if I had discovered a method of 
bringing the subjective portion of the 
intellect into play, the toils of memoriz- 
ing would be over for ever—no study, no 
language would be difficult of attain- 
ment; a book read once, a piece of 
music heard but one time only, would 
remain indelibly fixed in the mind— 
every word of the book, every grace-note 
of the operatic piece would be within 
our power to recall, merely by the 
taking of a harmless bit of powder! 

“Continuing my experiments, it 
occurred to me that, if the powder 
could have the effect of so powerfully 
stimulating the subjective faculty, it 
might also carry the main thought of the 
waking state into the phase of sleep. I 
found that I could select any subject for 
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thought before taking the powder and 
giving myself up to its influence, and 
then, during the sleep which followed, in 
each instance would the thought which 
I had previously chosen be followed. My 
dream, if such it were, never departed 
from the thought I had selected. Of 
course, it is natural that the idea which 
mainly occupies one’s waking thoughts 
should also be dwelt upon in sleep. 
However, it does not follow that our 
thought during sleep always dwells upon 
the main topic of the waking mind. No 
matter how important or taxing our 
waking thoughts may be, it often follows 
that our sleeping ideas are on entirely 
different subjects. The occurrence of 
the waking thought in the sleeping con- 
dition is capricious in its operation, and 
it is impossible to compel the thought of 
sleep to dwell upon any topic. 

“ By means of the power imparted by 
the substance I had discovered, however, 
I found that, without failing once, the 
sleeping thought could be directed as | 
desired. 

“I next directed my research to an 
endeavour to ascertain if the powder 
could bring me in contact with people 
who had departed this life. Of course, 
I hardly expected to meet with any suc- 
cess in this line; still, I had entered a 
wide field, and the potentiality of the 
substance I had not tested to the full 
measure. 

“In order to test the substance as to 
its power of bringing me in contact with 
the dead, I took a portion of the*powder, 
and fixed my thoughts upon the memory 
of an intimate friend who had recently 
died. 

“In the sleep which followed, I saw 
him as in the very life, and held a 
lengthy conversation with him upon a 
matter which had been of mutual interest 
before his death. 

“Upon awakening after this first 
experience in actually communing with 
the dead, I was not so refreshed as I had 
been on former occasions after the effect 
of the powder had worn off. My mind 
was not so clear. 

“For several succeeding nights, by 
directing my thoughts to my departed 
friend, I held communings with him ; 
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and on awakening, found it most diffi- 
cult to realise that he had ever ceased 
to live. 

“Nor was this friend the sole com- 
municant I possessed among the shades. 
I recalled and conversed with many 
whom I knew to be deceased. All that 
was necessary on my part was the taking 
of the powder—not over a sixty-fourth 
grain at a time; for, I found, by 
experience, that doses smaller in quantity 
had little effect, while, when the amount 
taken was larger than a sixty-fourth 
grain, the sleep-thoughts (I can scarcely 
call them dreams) became interrupted, 
fantastic, and conglomerated in nature. 
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oak-trees that beautified the place, and 
rays of soft sunlight glinted across ver- 
dant lawns, where birds of gay plumage 
flashed in the sun’s rays from place to 
place. 

“My companion seemed sad in demea- 
nour, and, instead of conversing cheer- 
fully, with me, as upon our former 
meetings, his mind appeared pre-occupied. 
He said little, as we wandered, holding 
each other’s hand, beside the silent lake 
amid the grand moss-grown oaks and 
banks of flowers. 

“At length I said: ‘Some trouble 
seems to possess your mind. Tell it me, 
I pray, if the imparting of it be not 


Before he could cry out Ijsprang upon him and threw him. 


“T will now nanate, to the best of my 
recollection, the events which, as I have 
said, brought about the frightful expe- 
rience which resulted in almost a fatality 
to both mind and body. 

“On one occasion I took the usual 
portion of the powder and lay down to 
rest, fixing my mind at the same time 
upon the contemplation of the memory 
of a deceased associate of former years. 

“Inthe ‘ manifestation’ which followed, 
he and I wandered in a beautiful garden, 
beside a lake, the borders of which were 
covered with magnolias, azaleas, and 
other beautiful flowers, their reflections 
painting the waters in many hues. Long, 
pendant, grey moss, clothed the huge 


’ 
a matter forbidden by the laws of 
changed existence under which you now 
dwell.’ 

“The look of sadness upon his coun- 
tenance deepened, and he gazed at me 
for some time without speaking; ‘ You 
do not seem’ he said, ‘to consider that 
you also, at the present moment, are 
under a changed phase of existence.’ 

“*T do not understand,’ I answered, 
‘Surely, my hold upon the flesh is still 
unbroken, while you stand already 
emancipated from the troubles and per- 
turbations of mortal life.’ 

“*You have asked what saddens me. 
I shall tell you,’ he said. ‘Know then, 
that it is your utter ignorance of the 
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danger in which you now stand that 
makes me unhappy.’ 

“*How!’ I exclaimed. ‘ What danger 
could ——’ 

“** Allow me,’ he said, with a wave of 
the hand, as if deprecating interruption. 
‘You do not seem to be aware that it is 
your soul only that at present communes 
with me. We are millions of miles dis- 
tant from the place where your body is. 
I must tell you that no less than ten 
spheres intervene between you and the 
world you have left. This garden 
is r 





“*The world I have left?’ I inter- 
rupted. ‘ What can you mean?’ 

“*Simply this,’ he answered, ‘ Your 
body is now in the laboratory in London, 
while your spirit is here with me. The 
powder you have been so recklessly 
experimenting with possessed the quality 
of separating the soul from the body 
independently of death——’ 

“« But,’ I interposed, ‘I see no danger 
inthis! I have taken it so often, and its 
effect has not been injurious. Why 
should there be any danger?’ 

“*You must let me explain,’ replied 
my friend, ‘for the time I may be with 
you upon this occasion is limited, and, 
hereafter, it may never be possible to see 
you more.’ 

“* The substance you have discovered 
acts similar to, but almost defeats the 
purpose of, death itself. The main 
difference consists in the fact that, in the 
ordinary course of nature, after death, 
dissolution occurs—the animal body is 
resolved into its component elements, 
ammonia, carbon, hydrogen, and so forth. 
However, after one takes the substance 
you have discovered, the soul is liberated 
from the body, which lapses, as it were, 
into a state of coma—or, rather, sus- 
pended spiritually. In this state the 
resemblance to sleep is very striking. 

“«The difference between this state 
and true sleep consists in the fact that 
there can be no arousing until the soul 
returns to its place. 

“*Now, while your body is lying in 
that condition, devoid of soul, it is 
possible that some wandering spirit may 
take possession of it.’ 

“*Do you mean to tell me,’ I asked in 
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alarm, ‘That my body could during my 
soul’s absence be invaded and, as it were, 
pre-empted by another?’ 

“« Exactly,’ was the reply. 

“Ts it a possible thing,’ I asked, ‘ that, 
upon returning to the laboratory, I may 
find my body possessed by another 
spirit ?’ 

“*Not only is that a possibility,’ was 
the reply, ‘ but most probable.’ 

“* What shall I do then?’ I pleaded, in 
great trepidation. 

“*Hasten back’ my friend replied. 
‘Guard your former habitation from 
harm—be patient; watch, wait. The 
opportunity will come for your gaining 
repossession. You are now tobe punished 
for daring to pry into secrets purposely 
hidden from man. Farewell,’ he added, 
‘I trust you will find all safe—but I fear 
—I fear. Alas! I am not permitted to 
tell you more.’ 

“ He faded from me. 

“I came to my other consciousness, if 
I might use theterm. My laboratory was 
not as I had left it! 1 noticed a strange 
disorder about the place—the door stood 
ajar. This was a matter of great sur- 
prise to me; for, previous to my taking 
the powder, I had, as usual, turned for- 
ward the latch on the door, and had shot 
the bolt securely. 

“No one could have entered, even by 
the window, as it was secured and 
fastened upon the inside. 

“As I stood marvelling at these things, 
I heard steps approaching. I recognised 
the tread as belonging to a fellow- 
student who sometimes visited me. As 
my door stood open, he entered ; I went 
forward to meet him; but, to my sur- 
prise, he looked apparently through and 
beyond me into the laboratory. 

“I spoke to him, asking how my door 
had become opened. He paid no atten- 
tion whatever to my query. He merely 
looked about as if expecting someone, 
muttering to himself, ‘He must have 
stepped over to my lodgings. We pro- 
bably passed each other in the street. 
He’ll return soon. I shall sit here and 
await his coming.’ 

“So saying, he seated himself at my 
desk and began reading the German work 
to which I have already alluded. 
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“ Approaching him, | said, ‘ What does 
this mean? Whom do you expect to 
meet here ?’ 

“ He paid no attention. 

“*Why do you not answer me?’ [| 
demanded. 

“ He went on reading quietly. 

“T became angry, and, leaning over 
his shoulder, knocked the book from his 
hands. 


——s 
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and yet : Who was inside but myself?’ I 
asked. ‘Could I have opened it un- 
consciously, or in a sleep walk?’ 

“*What did all the mystery mean ; 
why was my friend so alarmed ; why did 
he rush from the room?’ While these 
thoughts were coursing though my mind, 
I happened to look in a mirror over- 
hanging my writing table. 

“To my consternation, no reflection of 
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My own form, possessed by another spirit, approached the door. 


“Without a word, his face turned 
pallid ; he paused a moment as if stupe- 
fied, and then, with a frenzied cry of 
terror, rushed from the room. 

“IT was angry at his manner, and went 
immediately to the door, and violently 
shut him out. As the door shut to, and 
I had locked it securely, it occurred to me 
again, ‘ How could it be possible for the 
door to be opened unless from the inside, 


myself appeared in the glass! Suddenly 
I realised it all! My body, which I had 
returned with such solicitude to find had 
—DISAPPEARED ! ! | 

“ When this truth burned into my soul, 
I became frantic with terror—I flew from 
the room, and began a search for my 
delinquent corporeal being. 

“What had happened toit? Whither 
had it gone during my absence? In 
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possession of what spirit was it—fiend 
or angel? I knew not! 

“All night I wandered distractedly 
over London—down courts and byeways ; 
through lanes and alleys. The quest 
was in vain! 

“ As dawn approached, I returned to 
the laboratory, entering by way of the 
window at the rear, which, though closed, 
of course, presented no obstacle to my 
passage, my spirit being impalpable. 

“To my joy and surprise, I found the 
long-sought body sleeping quietly upon 
the floor in the position in which I had 
left it. 

“Had I been dreaming then? Had 
the scene with my friend, and the con- 
versation with the spirit of my departed 
companion been freaks of the imagina- 
tion? What possessed me—fancy ? — 
delirium ? or madness? 

“ At any rate, I felt that 1 was about 
to awaken from the horrible nightmare 
that possessed me. I could not, however, 
rid myself of the notion that my body 
had been possessed by another spirit 
during my absence. Though it lay there 
apparently sleeping, still there was 
something uncanny about its sly still- 
ness that repelled me. 

“To my horror and amazement, I 
heard a voice saying, ‘ Not yet are your 
wanderings over, my friend, You can- 
not enter and take possession of this 
body now, for ‘tis mine by right of con- 
quest. During your absence I entered, 
and here I shall stay. I am weary of the 
form I used to inhabit, and much prefer 
this. You go and find that.’ 

« A peal of fiendish laughter followed. 
With a sneer, the spirit inhabiting my 
body directed me to one of the most 
squalid purlieus of the city, where I 
found, in a filthy cellar, amid a heap of 
loathsome rags, a being with scarcely a 
remnant of the human form in its make- 
up. 
“The face was that of a ghoul, in- 
describable in its repulsiveness ; bat-like 
ears, covered with coarse hair, protruded 
from the side of the head, and tusks 
stuck out from the corners of the mouth. 
A low forehead ran slanting back from 
a deformed nose, which separated two 
snake-like eyes. The frame was power- 
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ful, though repulsive in the extreme. It 
had broad shoulders, short, muscular 
legs, ending in feet greatly misshapen. 
The arms were much too long, and 
terminated in hands which looked like 
hawk’'s talons. On the neck was a most 
disgusting wen. 

“Loathe it as I might, I was com- 
pelled to take up my abode in that 
repulsive form. 

“ Even during the short period of time 
that had elapsed since the finding of this 
body and the leaving of my own, some 
dreadful crime might be committed, and 
I hastened to return to the laboratory 
with all the speed I could muster with so 
poor a machine at my command. 

“On the return, I fell several times. 
Once or twice bystanders and pedestrians 
attempted to assist me; but, when they 
beheld my horrible face, with the dan- 
gerous eyes, and the clutching hands, 
they let me alone. One woman fainted 
dead away upon seeing me. 

“ A police officer, thinking me a crimi- 
nal, ran after and arrested me. _ I went 
quietly with him some little distance, but 
when we reached a narrow lane off Fleet 
Street, my anxiety became so intense that 
I could stand it no longer. I suddenly 
struck the officer a blow in the face and 
escaped. He pursued me some distance, 
calling on me to halt. I ran on con- 
tinuously, however. 

“Becoming more accustomed to the 
management of the uncouth body, I made 
swiftly toward Thanet Place. 

“Despite my efforts, however, I was 
unable to rid myself of the crowd of 
people following me. They kept halloo- 
ing ‘stop thief’ ‘stop murderer.’ Those 
in front of me, hearing the cry, would 
obstruct my progress; and, so soon as 
one tired of chasing me, another would 
take up the cry. Thus, while I gradually 
became exhausted, my pursuers grew ever 
fresh and eager. 

“Finally, after half-an-hour’s hard 
running, | felt the impossibility of pro- 
ceeding much farther, and began to look 
about for a hiding place. If my pursuers 
had only known that I ran, not because 
I had committed a crime, but to prevent 
the perpetration of one, how gladly 
would they have allowed me to proceed. 














“Tt occurred to me, at one time, that 
it would be best for me to stop and ex- 
plain the whole situation; but who 
would have believed such an improbable 
story, told by so hideous looking a 
creature, marked with every crime? I 
concluded, by this course, I would have 
only lost time; besides, I might be put 
in prison, and while awaiting examina- 
tion the fiend in my form would have 
been at liberty to commit most fearful 
outrages. 

“ As I ran on, and these thoughts filled 
my soul, the body grew suddenly weaker. 
I was about to drop and give myself up; 
when, looking ahead a short distance, I 
saw a small alley leading into a court. 

“ Down thiscourtI ran. Not far ahead 
I saw an opening in the pavement—one 
of the holes through which coal was 
delivered. 

“As none of my followers were in 
sight, I dropped quickly into this aper- 
ture and crouched down, keeping as 
much out of sight as possible. This 
refuge I had not sought too soon ; for, a 
moment later, hurrying feet scampered 
over the pavement above me. One man 
stopped and peered down the aperture, 
but went off after the others. 

“ After the people had gone, I crawled 
stealthily into the cellar of the house. 
From this cellar, stairs led to the first 
floor. 

“It was pitch dark, but I groped my 
way to the foot of the stairs. A large 
box stood next the wall, close by. I felt 
over it with my hands. It was empty. 
‘A good place to hide in,’ said I. 

“Scarce had I said this than the door 
at the top of the stairs opened, and a ray 
of light came streaming down almost full 
upon me. I slunk hastily into hiding. 

“ Through a crack in the box Isawa 
man-servant coming down witha scuttle 
for coals. He bore a lighted candle in 
his right hand, the scuttle being in his 
left. 

“He came on down, passed by my 
hiding place, and went to fill his scuttle. 
Though concealed from his view on his 
coming into the cellar, I did not realise 
that, unless I altered my position, I would 
be plainly seen on his return. This fact 
was suddenly brought home to me by 
No. 54. September, 1907. 
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hearing the scuttle fall with a thundering 
crash ! 

“Turning, I saw the servant staring, 
wild-eyed, into my face. He seemed 
frozen. Notamuscle moved. Even the 
candle he carried did not tremble—his 
mouth stood open wide from fear ; within 
it, I could see his tongue curled up and 
parched. 

“Before he could move or cry out, I 
sprang upon him, threw him, seized a 
lump of coal, and stuffed it in his mouth 
to keep him from making an outcry; 
tying a piece of sack across his mouth to 
retain the coal in position. I next bound 
his hands and feet. 

“Creeping back to the box, I listened 
and waited; as, from the scuttle’s 
dropping so loudly, I had no doubt that 
the people in the house had been alarmed, 
and would come down to learn the cause 
of the uproar. 

“I waited some time. No one above 
stirred. The man at my feet groaned. 
I approached to ease the piece of bagging 
about his neck, fearing he might be 
choking. To my utter surprise, who 
should I find the man to be, but my 
own servant ! 

“ He shrank from my touch. I assured 
him that he was safe from harm; but I 
could see by the terror expressed in his 
eye that he fully expected to be murdered. 
My mission, however, was a saving, not 
a destroying one. 

“ Perhaps I was not too late to prevent 
the perpetration of some terrible crime. 

““Stooping down, I asked the man, in 
a whisper: ‘Is the. chemist upstairs’ 
(meaning, ofcourse, my own body) ? 

“The butler nodded in affirmation. 

“Leaving him securely bound, I went 
toward the stairs leading up into the 
house, and proceeded noiselessly up them. 
The house was in utter darkness—silence 
prevailed. 

“Being thoroughly familiar with my 
surroundings, I found my way easily, and 
was soon on my way to the laboratory. 

“The door leading into my workroom 
stood partly open, a faint gleam of light, 
like a fine white line, streaming across 
the dark wall opposite the landing. I 
listened intently. Strange sounds coming 
from the room attracted my attention. 

= 
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I distinguished heavy breathing, as of a 
dying man. My heart was in my mouth 
in an instant ! 

“A murder had evidently been com- 
mitted ! 

“ Being a doctor, I instinctively—not 
thinking for the moment of the hideous 
object I presented—decided to aid the 
sufferer at once. I burst into the room. 
Never shall I forget the sight that met 
my eyes: 

“ My fellow student lay upon the floor 
in a pool of blood. In one hand he 
grasped a pistol. Blood oozed from his 
mouth and ears. The room was in the 
utmost disorder—glass ware and books 
thrown down, tables overturned; the 
wall, on the left hand side, bespattered 
with blood. The fumes of some horrible 
gas pervaded the atmosphere. 

“ As I entered the room the apparently 
dying man suddenly raised himself on 
his elbow, and, clutching his pistol, 
turned upon me. Upon beholding me, 
his eyes fairly started from their sockets. 
I have never before seen horror so strongly 
depicted upon any countenance. 

“ His first words were : 

“*Had you done this, I would not have 
been surprised ; for I see you are Satan 
himself ; but to be attacked by my fellow 
student and warm friend—it is terrible.’ 

“He sank back, fainting. 

“T leaned over him, and examined 
his wounds. He was bleeding from a 
horrible knife-thrust in the side, severing 
the fourth intercostal, and part of the 
pectoralis major muscles. 

“TI administered restoratives, and 
managed to transfer him to a rude 
couch which I improvised for his recep- 
tion. 

“Proceeding to dress his wounds, | 
applied a roller-bandage about his body, 
and was about to finish the dressing when 
I heard the door slam downstairs, and 
a wild, mocking laugh came up through 
the darkness. 

“The wounded man heard it. He sat 
up and listened, his eyes staring wildly, 
The door leading out on the dark stair- 
way swung slowly open. My own form, 
possessed by another spirit, approached 
the threshold. Face to face did we 
stand, the possessor and _ possessed, 
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with souls opposed, and bodies all un- 
matched ! 

“The wounded man carefully aimed 
his pistol at the intruder, his eye gleam- 
ing down the barrel. 1 made hurriedly 
toward the door to protect ‘the form 
which belonged to me. The dim 
presence of my former self, with glaring 
eyes, and hideous grinning countenance, 
entered the room—I sprang towards it 
to shield it. 

“At that moment a pistol shot rang 
out. 

“A wild, piercing, agonised shriek, 
weird and terrifying, burst upon the 
night. The bullet had entered the body 
which I had interposed. My own was 
saved, and I immediately took possession 
of my rightful form. 

“The dead body [ dragged out on the 
landing, intending to have it disposed of 
in the morning. I then returned to the 
room to attend to my wounded friend. 
He had fainted. I managed, however, 
to restore him, and place him comfort- 
ably and out of pain preparatory to his 
removal to the hospital. 

“Going out on the landing to place 
the dead body where it would not be 
seen, to my surprise I found that it had 
disappeared. There was a small pool of 
blood on the landing, and, glancing 
down the stairs, I saw a succession of 
crimson stains leading straight to the 
front door, which was standing open a 
few inches. Evidently the creature with 
whom I had exchanged souls had been 
only wounded, not killed. I could not 
then, or at any subsequent time, account 
for having regained my own body but on 


‘the supposition that, when the bullet 


was fired point blank at my body as it 
was entering the door, there was a 
momentary loosening of the tie between 
it and the soul that tenanted it, some- 
what akin to that instant of blank uncon- 
sciousness or vertigo that we all realise 
after having passed through a sudden and 
great , peril, a mere point in time but 
sufficient for my personality to recover 
possession of its place in its natural tene- 
ment. And of course the soul which had 
temporarily inhabited that body had 
then no alternative but to return to its 
own. Several hours later I read ina 
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daily paper a sensational account of the 
hunting of a hideous dwarfed creature 
through the streets of the city; of his 
savage attack upon a constable who 
attempted toarrest him ; of his unaccount- 
able escape for a time from pursuit; of 
his subsequent appearance in a badly 
wounded condition ; and of his brutally 
savage fight with the crowd that sought 
to capture him, with the result that he 
was finally killed by the infuriated mob. 

“TI had a difficult task in dealing with 
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I see you are Satan himself. 


my comrade when he recovered con- 
sciousness. I saw no way but to make a 
full disclosure of my discovery and its 
consequences. I am afraid I failed to 
convince him, and | think he has always 
remained convinced that for a few hours 
in my life a clot of blood pressing on the 
brain had rendered me a dangerous 
lunatic. I let him think as he will, for 
never again will I experiment with the 
red powder or put it in the power of 
anyone else to do so.” 











By J. CUMING WALTERS. 
(Author of “In Tennyson Land.”) 


VI.—Or Tue Rounp TasBLe anv KinG Artnuur’s BATTLES. 


Ah, Minstrels! when the Table Round 
Arose, with all its warriors crown’d, 


— 


There was a theme for bards to sound 
In triumph to their string ! 
(Twelve) hundred years are past and gone, 
But time shall draw his dying groan 
Ere he behold the British throne 
Begirt with such a ring! 


Scott. 


Full fifteen years, and more, were sped ; 
Each brought new wreaths to Arthur's head. 
Twelve bloody fields, with glory fought, 

The Saxons to subjection brought ; 

Rython, the mighty giant slain 

By his good brand, relieved Bretagne : 

The Pictish Gillamore in fight, 

And Roman Lucius, own’d his might ; 

And wide were through the world renown’d 


OVERS of the 
Arthurian legend 
might feel a sense 
of disappointment 
if they were told 
that King Arthur 
never founded a 
Round Table, and 
that all tradition 
on that subject was 
belied. But the 
closest students of 
the ancient story are compelled to come 
to the conclusion that, even granting 
King Arthur “made a realm and reign’d,” 
his Round Table existed only in the 
imagination of later chroniclers and 
the weavers of the romances. The 
evidence in favour of the Round Table 
is of no substantial character, despite the 
veritable relic which exists at Winchester 
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The glories of his Table Round. 


Scott, 









and is proudly pointed to as the original 
and genuine article. When Geoffrey of 
Monmouth pieced together the fragments 
of history, the fables, and the traditions 
of the last of the British heroes, and pro- 
duced that wonderful narrative which 
has served as a basis upon which to rear 
the elaborate and complicated structure 
called by Malory the “noble hystorye of 
King Arthur,” he found nothing what- 
ever in those sources of information 
either of the Round Table or of the Holy 
Grail. It was in 1155, when the “ flower 
of Kings” had five centuries of dust upon 
his tomb, that Wace in the “ Brut” gave 
the first intimation of the existence of 
the idea.— Fist Artus la ronde table, 
dont Breton dient mainte fable”; from 
which we are led to infer that the tradi- 
tion was of Breton origin. Others have 
assumed that the story of the Round 
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Table established by King Arthur for 
the accommodation of twelve favourite 
knights who met in perfect equality was 
but a variation of that told of Charle- 
magne and his peers, though the foremost 
scholars now assure us that the two ideas 
were separate and distinct. The extra- 
ordinary fact remains, however, that the 
earliest histories of Arthur are silent on 
the subject which is so impressive and 
memorable a feature of the later histories. 
Whence the idea was derived, and how 
it came to be imported into this narration, 
none can tell; but of its fitness of 
character there is no question. It is in 
thorough keeping with the Arthurian 
story, supplies an appropriate illustration 
of his character and methods, and enforces 
the leading doctrine of knightly fellow- 
ship and the unity of the chivalrous band 
whose primary object was “deeds of 
worship.” 

It is absolutely impossible to reconcile 
the many conflicting accounts of how 
King Arthur’s Round Table was obtained. 
One report is that it was made by Merlin 
for Uther Pendragon; that Uther gave it 
to King Leodegraunce of Cameliard ; 
and that Leodegraunce gave it as a 
wedding gift to Arthur when he married 
his daughter, Guinevere. Malory con- 
firms this in his “Book of the Round 
Table and the Three Quests,” when he 
puts these words into the mouth of the 
king—“I love Guinevere, the King’s 
daughter, Leodegraunce, of the land of 
Cameliard, which holdeth in his house 
the Table Round, that ye told he had of 
my father, Uther.” And Leodegraunce, 
when he heard of the projected marriage, 
said; “ He hath lands enough, he needeth 
none; but I shall send him a gift that 
shall please him much more, for I shall 
give him the Table Round, the which 
Uther Pendragon gave me; and, when 
it is full complete, there is a hundred 
knights and fifty; and as for a hundred 
good knights, I have myself, but I lack 
fifty, for so many have been slain in my 
days.” King Arthur received the Table 
Round and the hundred knights, “ which,” 
he said, “‘ please me more than right great 
wishes.” 

In the “ Book of Sir Galahad” we find 
that King Arthur “ would wit how many 
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had taken the quest of the Sancgreal, and 
to account them he prayed them all. 
Then found they by tale an hundred and 
fifty, and all were knights of the Round 
Table.” But obviously this Round 
Table which seated a hundred and fifty 
knights and left a space for the Holy 
Grail, was not the special Round Table 
for King Arthur and the favoured twelve 
knights of his selection; though it may 
have been the Round Table which in the 
“Book of Sir Percivale” we are told 
Merlin made “ in token of the roundness 
of the world: for by the Round Table is 
the world signified by right. For all the 
world, Christian and heathen, resort unto 
the Round Table, and when they are 
chosen to be of the fellowship of the 
Round Table, they think them more 
blessed, and more in worship, than if 
they had gotten half the world.” So said 
the Queen of the Waste Lands to Sir 
Percivale. Yet in regard to this great 


institution there exists the bolder idea 
of its astronomical derivation, and con- 
sidering to what extent astrology has 
entered into the Arthurian story the 
theory that the Round Table was sug- 


gested by the movement round the Pole 
of the Great Bear—“ the seven clear stars 
of Arthur’s Table Round ”"—must not be 
overlooked. Each age of chivalry has 
had some such institution, and the Round 
Table continued to exist in this country 
until the time of the Third Edward. Yet 
the actual era remains unverified 
‘* When first the question rose 

About the founding of a Table Round, 

That was to be, for love of God and men 

And noble deeds, the flower of all the world.”’ 


Nor were the repeated efforts of English 
monarchs to keep alive the institution 
conspicuously successful. The original 
standard could not be maintained, and 
the tendency of these later times when 
the romances were being enriched and 
elaborated, when Arthur and his knights 
were regarded as models, and when 
tournaments were held in imitation of 
the ancient jousts, was in reality a down- 
ward tendency. The ideal which men 
strove to realise did not correspond, as 
Ten Brink has pointed out, with the 
spirit of the former age. “ People had 
become more worldly, and were generally 
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anxious to protect the real interest of 
life from the unwarrantable interference 
of romantic aspirations. The spirit of 
chivalry no longer formed a fundamental 
element, but only an ornament of life— 
an ornament, indeed, which was made 
much of, and was looked upon with 
a sentiment partaking of enthusiasm. 
But now chivalry was no longer the 
simple outflow of a dominant idea, but 
rather the product of a pleasant self- 
conscious reflection. Minds ideally con- 
stituted strove to fill the traditional 
moulds and formulas. with a really 
ethical substance, and by trying in their 
own way to transpose these ancient poems 
into action, developed a really tender and 
humane disposition. The majority of 
people rejoiced merely in the splendour, 
and in the festive, dignified existence 
that raised them above the common- 
place and distinguished them from the 
vulgar crowd. But in every case there 
was the intermixture of an incongruous 
element.” The lapse to Quixotism was 
inevitable, and with the lashings of the 
follies of the undiscriminating imitator 
of the knights of chivalry, the old custom 
passed away in derision. Cervantes did 
well and did evil by his destructive 
satire: in cutting away the parasite, the 
false and foolish chivalry which had 
fastened itself upon the wise and the 
true, he cut also to the roots of the 
goodly tree which deserved to fall more 
nobly, if fall it must. Renan reminds us 
that it was not Arthur the King who has 
been adopted by all peoples, but Arthur 
who charmed the world as the head of 
an order of equality in which all sat at 
the same table, and in which a man’s 
worth depended upon his valour and his 
natural gifts. The fate of an unknown 
peninsula mattered nothing to the 
world—* what enchanted it was the 
ideal court presided over by Guinevere, 
where around the monarchical unity the 
flower of heroes was gathered together, 
where ladies, as chaste as they were 
beautiful, loved according to the laws 
of chivalry, and where the time was 
passed in listening to stories, and learning 
civility and beautiful manners.” 

The fashion set by Cervantes was 
followed in later times by John Hookham 
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Frere, whose projected “ National Work” 
comprising the “ most interesting par- 
ticulars relating to King Arthur and his 
Round Table” is a brilliant jeu d'esprit ; 
and by Mr. Clemens (“Mark Twain”) 
whose “ Yankee at the Court of King 
Arthur” scarcely ranks either among his 
witty or his memorable productions. 
The greater number of modern writers, 
having neither the provocation nor the 
excuse of Cervantes, have selected for 
treatment the worthier and purer side of 
chivalry,* but their idealisation had led 
to confusion also. Such sober history as 
exists proves conclusively that the knights 
of the most chivalrous age lacked those 
attributes upon which so much stress has 
been laid, to the glory of poetry but to 
the obscuring of fact. It is not within 
my scope, however, to dwell longer upon 
this subject, but to call attention to the 


* Frere’s poem was caustic, but it had a 
certain value in showing the unromantic side of 
Arthurian times. The following verses, than 
which far less delicate ones could be found in the 
poem, may be taken as a specimen :— 


‘** And certainly they say, for fine behaving 
King Arthur's Court has never had its match ; 
True point of honour, without pride or braving, 
Strict etiquette for ever on the watch ; 
There manners were refined and perfect— 
saving 
Some modern graces which they could not 
catch, 
As spitting through the teeth, and driving 
stages, 
Accomplishments reserved for distant ages. 


They looked a manly, generous generation ; 
Beards, shoulders, eyebrows, broad, and 
square, and thick ; 
Their accents firm and loud in conversation, 
Their eyes and gestures eager, sharp, and 
quick, 
Showed them prepared on proper provocation, 
To give the lie, pull noses, stab, and kick ; 
And for that very reason it is said, 
They were so very courteous and well bred.” 


When we come to consider probabilities, aided by 
such unsparing lines as these, we may even accept 
as truth the old folk-song which tells that when 
King Arthur ruled the land he “ruled it like a 
swine.’’, The American poet, the late Mr. Eugene 
Field, in his “ Lay of Camelot,” has also shown 
the humorous aspect of the Arthurian Court. 
While all this may be legitimate enough, and 
provide opportunities for the wit of the authors, it 
is not the aspect which we prefer to contemplate 
for any length of time, or one which has any 
continuous pleasure for the mind. 
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Round Table either as its reputed exist- 
ence oc as the use of its name may be 
regarded as an indication of the extent 
of King Arthur’s realm. But here, per- 
haps, we reach the most doubtful ground 
of all. Wherever we step we touch a 
crumbling footway or find ourselves 
utterly lost ina region of superstitions. 
The advance along this illusive track is 
therefore wholly unprofitable, save that 
we are enabled to perceive how Arthurian 
traditions permeate the land, how tena- 
ciously the supposititious links with him 
and his age are cherished, and how the 
crudest facts are turned to account in 
order that some claim may be popularly 
justified to association with his fame. 

Of the multitude of places in Britain 
claiming to possess King Arthur's Round 

Table, the ancient capital of Winchester 

ranks first. Caxton in his famous Pro- 

logue provides a list of proofs of Arthur’s 
actual existence—“ In the castel of Dover 
ye may see Gauwayne’s skulle, and Cra- 
dok’s mantel ; at Wynchester, the rounde 
table; in other places, Launcelottes 
sworde, and many other thynges.” Tra- 
dition ascribes the foundation of Win- 
chester Castle to King Arthur in the year 

523, and the large oaken table there 

hanging in the Chapel of St. Stephen, 

carved with the figure of the King and 
the names of the knights, is affirmed to 
be the identical board at which he and 

his knights assembled. King Henry VIII. 

exhibited it as such to the Emperor 

Charles, but alas for romance! the 

researches of modern antiquaries have 

caused it to be ascribed to the time of 

Stephen, thus disposing once and for all 

of Drayton’s proud contention :— 

‘‘And so great Arthur's seat ould Winchester 

prefers, 
Whose ould round table yet she vaunteth to be 
hers,”’ 

and equally falsifying Warton’s declara- 

tion :— 

“High hung remains, the pride of former years, 
Old Arthur’s board: on the capacious round 
Some British pen has sketched the names 

renown’d, 
In marks obscure of his immortal peers,” 


The great antiquity of Winchester 
would make its possession of such a relic, 
if genuine, quite possible. The ancient 
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capital of England was possessed by the 
Romans who erected the massive walls 
and temples of which it justly boasts 
Some authorities declare that the first 
Christian church was erected in Win- 
chester about the year 169, three centuries 
or more before King Arthur's time, and 
that it was converted into a temple of 
Dagon, or Woden, by the Saxons late in 
the fifthcentury. Portion of Winchester 
was called by the Romans “ Gwent,” or 
the Hollow, and this name being con- 
fused with the Gwent in Monmouthshire 
probably led to the transference of the 
scenes of the Arthurian legend to the 
famous capital. This class of error, as 
has been already pointed out, has 
not been infrequently met with in old 
chronicles. It was owing to some such 
confusion of ideas in the mind of King 
Henry VII. that he named his son, born 
in Winchester Castle, after the Arthur 
of romance. Winchester, in fact, plays 
no mean part in the Arthurian drama. 
It was at times confused with Camelot, 
and given as the alternative name of 
that place. But there is no substarce in 
the claim that the Round Table now to 
be seen in Winchester is really Arthurian. 
Even Defoe in his eighteenth-century 
chronicle of a journey from London to 
Land’s End talks contemptuously of the 
pretence to pass off the relic as “a piece 
of antiquity to the tune of twelve hun- 
dred years,” and he threw absolute 
discredit upon the whole story. 
Caerleon-on-Usk, the historic capital 
of King Arthur's realm, claims (as we 
have related) also to possess the Round 
Table, but in this instance the visitor is 
taken to a field, still bearing the name 
of the “ Round Table Field,” in which a 
circular cavity probably marks the site 
of a Roman encampment. The Iccal 
legend is that beneath this field King 
Arthur and his knights sleep entranced, 
and await the summons to come forth 
and save England from peril. On the 
top of Cadbury Hill, Somerset, at a spot 
known’ as Cadbury Camp, a vast arti- 
ficial circle, which is doubtless also of 
Roman origin, is designated the Round 
Table; and about half a mile from 
Penrith in Scotland a circular intrench- 
ment, eighty-seven feet in diameter, is 
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popularly known by the same name. 
Scott mentions “ Penrith’s Table Round” 
in his “Bridal of Triermain,” and one of 
Lockhart’s notes explains that the circle 
within the ditch is about one hundred 
and sixty paces in circumference, with 
openings, or approaches, directly opposite 
each other. “As the ditch is on the 
inner side it could not be intended for 
the purpose of defence, and it has been 
reasonably conjectured that the enclosure 
was designed for the solemn exercise of 
feats of chivalry, and the embankment 
around for the convenience of spectators.” 
This Scotch reference has a significance 
of its own, but, standing alone, and 
combated by other claims, it cannot be 
deemed of very high importance. 

Sir Walter Scott quotes the lines of the 
poet David Lindsay :-— 


‘« Adew, fair Snawdon, with thy towris hie, 
Thy chapell-royall, park, and Tabyll Round,” 


which removes the relic, natural or 
artificial, to North Wales; but Anglesey 
also claims that what others call a 
Roman camp overlooking Redwharf 
Bay is the “ Burdd Arthur,” or Arthur’s 
Round Table. 
tains the announcement that near 
Denbigh “there is, in the Paroch of 
Liansannen in the Side of a Stony Hille, 
a Place wher there be twenty-four Holes 
or Places in a Roundel for Men to sitte 
in, but sum lesse, and some bigger, cutte 
out of the mayne Rock by Mannes Hand ; 
and there Children and Young Men cum- 
_Mming to seke their Catelle use to sitte 
and play. Sum caulle it the Rounde 
Table. Kiddes use ther communely to 
play and skip from Sete to Sete.” No 
conclusion can be drawn, and no satis- 
faction can be gained, from this medley 
of conflicting claims: we learn only that 
the tradition was widely diffused and 
that either in a spirit of contention to 
claim possession of the relic, or with the 
desire to ensure the survival of the 
recollection by symbols, the name came 
to be indi:criminately bestowed upon 
artificial imitations or natural resem- 
blances of the original. George Borrow 
in his “ Wild Wales,” however, seems to 
favour the Welsh localities as Arthurian. 
If we turn to the question of the num- 
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ber of the knights supposed to range 
themselves at the Table Round we find 
similar diversity both of record and 
Opinion, and equal preposterousness in 
rival claims. The Table at Winchester 
had “sieges” for twenty-five, including 
the king. The Table mentioned by 
Malory had “sieges” for one hundred 
and fifty: one hundred were sent . by 
Leodegraunce, Merlin found twenty-eight 
more, King Arthur chose Sir Gawaine 
and Sir Tor, and the remaining twenty 
were left for those who proved themselves 
worthy. Yet the old frontispiece to 
Malory’s History showed only thirty 
knights seated at the Table; Scott, in 
his “ Triermain,” mentions only sixteen ; 
and the old ballad on Arthur specifies 
the number of “ good and able knights” 
as fifty. To leave such details, let it 
suffice to learn from Malory that “by 
the noble fellowship of the Table Round 
was King Arthur borne up”’; or let us 
agree with Drayton, for the sake of 
poetical justice, that Arthur’s and 
Charlemagne’s knights were of exactly 
the same number :— 

**Who bear the bow were knights in Arthur's 

reign, 

Twelve they, and twelve the knights of Charle- 

magne.” 

Among the many remarkable traditions 
concerning the Round Table is that 
which survives in Wales that Arthur 
assembled his followers on the heights of 
the Brecknockshire Beacons, and there 
made known his design to establish a 
knighthood and to found a Table Round. 
On the summit of Pen-y-Van may yet 
be seen huge stones and rock fragments 
which the superstitious regard as the 
broken relics of the Table, to the real 
existence of which far more attention 
has been given than to its allegorical 
significance. The Round Table is, in 
fact, purely symbolical throughout the 
romance, an idea conveyed by the 
customary means of a simple figure, a 
parable. It is illustrative of the equality 
and the unity of the order of chivalry, 
and of the singleness of purpose and 
ambition of the Arthurian warriors and 
adventure-seekers. The breaking up of 
the Table Round is the sign of the falling 
away in allegiance of the knights and 
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of the approaching disintegration of 
Arthur's kingdom. When the fellowship 
of the knights is strongest and the com- 
plement is complete, the king is at the 
height of his power; when there are 
vacant seats at the Table, there are 
indications of a decline; when only a 
remnant of the knights meets once more 
at the monarch’s call, the kingdom is 
half-lost ; when the fellowship is broken 
and the Round Table has disappeared, 
the end of Arthur’s reign is come, and his 
power is shattered for ever. “We all 
understand,” said Sir Lancelot, “in this 
realm will be now no quiet, but ever 
strife and debate, now the fellowship of 
the Round Table is broken ; for by the 
noble fellowship of the Round Table 
was King Arthur upborne, and by their 
nobleness the King and all his realm 
was in quiet and in rest.” 

By the deftness of the chroniclers the 
symbolism of the Table Round becomes 
slightly intermixed with the symbolism 
of the Grail quest, Sir Galahad, the 
perfect knight who could sit in the Siege 
Perilous, being the only knight who 
could be blessed with the vision of the 
Holy Grail. It was those alone of the 
fellowship of the Round Table who 
entered upon the quest, and it was the 
one pure hero, the man of most worship, 
who achieved that quest. Two seats in 
the Round Table were left vacant by 
Merlin. One was filled by King Pellinore 
when he had proved his worthiness ; 
“but in the Siege Perilous,” said Merlin, 
“there shall no man sit therein but one, 
and if there be any so hardy to do it he 
shall be destroyed, and he that shall sit 
there shall have no fellow.” The double 
prophecy was fulfilled. The unworthy 
knight who attempted to occupy the 
siege was carried away. in a flame that 
burst forth instantaneously, and Merlin’s 
own fate is by some ascribed to his 
inadvertence in sitting in that mysterious 
chair, strangely carven and lettered. 
But for Galahad there was no such fear. 
Long did the Siege Perilous remain 
vacant, for while Arthur and his knights 
were building up the kingdom Lancelot’s 
son was unborn. But at the assembling 
of the fellowship one Whitsuntide a 
hermit predicted to the king that that 
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same year one should be born who 
would sit in the Siege Perilous and win 
the Sangreal. Henceforth the two ideas 
are found constantly united. At Camelot 
all the seats at the Table were found 
newly written with gold letters, and 
upon the Siege Perilous were the mystic 
words: “Four hundred winters and fifty- 
four accomplished after the passion of 
our Lord Jesu Christ ought this Siege to 
be fulfilled.” The knights were filled 
with wonderment, and they awaited the 
coming of the worshipful man who could 
sit there and not be harmed. Other 
miracles were wrought that day ; the air 
and sky were full of omens, and Lancelot 
said: “I will that ye wit that this same 
day will the adventures of the Sangreal 
begin.” “A good old man, and an 
ancient,” clothed in white, entered the 
palace, bringing with him a young 
knight without arms. No one knew 
whence they came, but they listened in 
awe to the reverend stranger, who 
declared that the youth by his side was 
the long-expected knight, of the king’s 
lineage, of the kindred of Saint Joseph, 
destined to sit in the Siege Perilous and 
to achieve the Grail quest. It was 
Galahad, Sir Lancelot’s own son, having 
for his mother Elaine, the daughter of 
King Pelles, who was “cousin nigh unto 
Joseph of Arimathie,” and the possessor 
of the holy vessel. In the mysterious 
seat the young knight sat unfearing, and 
the knights beholding this whispered to 
each other, “This is he by whom the 
Sangreal shall be achieved.” It was the . 
virgin knight who could alone draw out 
the sword from the stone, and who again 
proved himself the greatest, after which 
he began with religious ardour his 
appointed task. 

Galahad’s story was a late addendum 
to the Arthurian legend, and it is very 
difficult to suppose that he was an 
historic figure. Yet his prototype is said 
to have existed in the person of Catwg 
the wise (Cadog), the second principal of 
Llancarfan College, where he was the 
successor of the renowned Bishop Dubois. 
In his youth Catwg had been a soldier, 
later he joined the Christian Church, and 
the neophyte had the advantage of 
receiving personal instruction from the 
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aged master, the foremost divine of 
Arthur’s time. But the suggestion that 
Cadog was Galahad is scarcely open to 
serious consideration, and Walter Map, 
the first to relate the history of the virgin 
knight, was not likely to have had any 
such prototype in his mind. His con- 
ception seems to have been mainly 
poetic. The story is crowded with 
mysteries, superstitions, and idealisms. 
Galahad is scarcely human in any of his 
attributes, and he is so invested with 
marvels that we may safely set him 
down as an imaginary type or the most 
shadowy of traditional figures. 

In discussing the real Arthur, as 
distinct from the Arthur of romance, we 
must bear in mind that he was primarily 
the warrior, the representative of a cause 
which necessitated the constant display 
of his power in battle. As such he is 
first celebrated by the bards, and it was 
around the warrior and chief that the 
romance grew. From being simply a 
military leader, he became a type of hero 
about whom gathered many legends, and 
in course of time he was made the 
central figure in all the stories of mar- 


vellous adventure current in the early 


days. That there was an Arthur leading 
a forlorn hope, chief of a people slow to 
yield and hard to subdue, need scarcely 
be questioned. He is the original hero, 
the last and greatest of a conquered 
race; he is the giant-figure standing 
behind the mythical Arthur of fable and 
romance. Born when his land was 
attacked by the invader and his people 
were fearing extinction, he valorously 
met the foe, and for a while stemmed the 
victorious current of the Saxon and the 
Roman arms. Defeated at last, he 
became, as was inevitable, a type of 
hero—a later Odin, a demi-god—and in 
the romances and songs we read rather 
of aims than accomplishments, of desires 
than of deeds. More and more as time 
cast its glamour about him, King Arthur 
became the embodiment of a natural 
aspiration, and the vanquished race 
revenged its defeat in songs of defiance, 
songs which vaunted of victory and were 
matched to triumphant strains, songs 
which relieved the thought of present 
disaster and recalled only the olden 
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triumphs. or prompted dreams of future 
glory. These songs took their rise in 
prophesies and sprang forth into golden 
promise of power and success. Speedily 
the ideal replaced the real. Poet after 
poet, chronicler after chronicler, added 
attributes to the hero; and ultimately 
from one strong man waging desperate 
war against outnumbering foes, the 
Arthur of romance was evolved, the 
Arthur whose conquests were an un- 
broken series and whose territory was 
limitless, the Arthur with his invincible 
knighthood, the Arthur who could never 
die, but who, in Merlin’s words, “like 
the dawn will arise from his mysterious 
retreat.” The legends supply one more 
proof that a nation with a voice, with 
the power of utterance, is invincible in 
spirit ; captive and conquered though it 
may be, it remains unsubdued and free 
in impulse and thought. We can con- 
ceive how bold and defiant the spirit of 
the Cymri remained when in the eyes of 
the race the defeated king was still 
visible as the master of all kings, and 
the vanquished people could boast that 
he who fell under the Roman yoke— 


‘* Swept the dust of ruin’d Rome 
From off the threshold of the realm, and crushed 
The Idolaters, and made the people free.” 


To this race Caerleon and Camelot 
became cities of magic splendour and 
magnificence, and the courts and camps 
of Arthur surpassed in strength and 
riches the luxurious home of Cesar. 
The land was strewn with relics of 
Arthur’s power; the downs and plains 
were the scenes of his momentous 
victories; the hills were his chairs and 
footstools ; the old encampments were 
the scenes of famous tourneys; the dark 
woods suggested the scenes of strange 
adventures for the knights; the holy 
wells, the rivers, and the places where 
Nature was brightest and most beautiful, 
were all associated with leading events 
and enterprises in the history of the 
king and his noble retinue. Particularly 
did the Cymri insist upon the successive 
and overwhelming defeats by Arthur of 
the Saxons, their traditional and most 
hated foe. Yet in their vaunting they 
gave Arthur the mastery of half Europe, 
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claimed that the Roman Emperor became 
his vassal, and that upon his head the 
Pope himself placed a crown. 

Arthur fought twelve great battles 
against the Saxons between the years 
457 and 520* Either names have been 
mixed, or the chroniclers have monstrously 
departed from fact, or else we must con- 
clude that the British warrior was 
actually king of the greater part of 
England, Wales, and Scotland, for his 
victories extend from Cornwall to Lincoln, 
and from Caerleon in Wales to the Scotch 
Lowlands. The twelfth and greatest of 
his victories was at Mount Badon, where 
“in one bout” we are told, “ Arthur 
vanquished eight hundred and forty-one,” 
and “no man overthrew them but him- 
self alone.” The identity of Mount 
Badon, where “our good Arthur broke 
once more the Pagan” has long been a 
matter of dispute. It has been contended 
that Bath was none other than Mons 
Badonicus, and that the actual battlefield 
was a spot known as Banner Down; but 
the claim has almost entirely been 
abandoned now that so much evidence 
is forthcoming in favour of another site. 
Bath seems to have been fixed upon as a 
likely place not only on account of its 
veritable antiquity and its early occupa- 
tion by the Romans, but because it 
appeared to be a sort of translation or 
corruption of the word Badon. But this 
is an etymological blunder, for, as has 
been pointed out, a sixth century word 
cannot be elucidated in this free manner 
with the help of a word which had no 
existence until the tenth century. The 
authorities are now fairly well agreed 
that Badon must be identified with Bad- 
bury Rings, but again a difficulty arises, 
for there are two places called Badbury, 
not very far from each other, one in Wilt- 
shireandtheotherin Dorset. There is also 
a Caer Badon in Berkshire which at least 
two historians have favoured as the scene 


* The names of, and the leading incidents in, 
the twelve ‘‘ glorious wars,” are enumerated with 
accuracy by Tennyson in “ Lancelot and Elaine,” 
the recital coming from Lancelot’s lips, and 
having for its purpose the proof that at the time 
“ there lived no greater leader.” Joseph Ritson’s 
curious little volume on King Arthur likewise 
treats this subject fully. 
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of Arthur’s crucial contest with Cerdic. 
Our knowledge of the battle comes from 
the Welsh bards who celebrated it in 
vaunting songs, and from Gildas and 
Bede, but none of them assists us to 
establish where Badon was, or, for the 
matter of that, at what date the battle 
was fought. Lady Charlotte Guest 
reminds us that Gildas, who bore the 
name of Badonicus from being born in the 
year in which the battle was fought, de- 
scribed Badon as being at the mouth of 
the Severn, but this passage has been 
declared an interpolation. Mr. Freeman, 
Mr. Stokes, and other modern historians 
give their vote for Badbury in Dorset, 
but without mentioning their reasons. 
The Badbury in Wiltshire seems to me to 
be the more likely place if for no other 
reason than that King Arthur is often 
mentioned as travelling through that 
county, and as being in the vicinity of 
Salisbury and Stonehenge, whereas Dorset 
seems to have been outside the sphere of 
his visits and operations. The Wiltshire 
Badbury is only a few miles from the 
gigantic and mysterious megalithic struc- 
ture which had actually been attributed by 
Geoffrey of Monmouth and others to Aure- 
lius Ambrosius, or Arthur. One tradition 
ran that it was a monument erected by 
the Britons on the spot where the 
massacre of the British nobles took place 
by order of Hengist. But in the light of 
science we learn that Stonehenge was an 
antiquity in the time of the Celts, and 
that its origin must have been as much 
a mystery to the contemporaries of King 
Arthur as it is to us of to-day. Stone- 
henge is not mentioned by the old 
chroniclers, but, remarkable to say, 
neither is Badon; but Salisbury is the 
subject of Merlin’s fateful prophecy of 
Arthur’s doom in the battle with Mordred. 
Mr. Joseph Ritson went exhaustively into 
the subject of Mons Badonicus, and after 
citing all that was recorded of it by 
Archbishop Usher, Matthew of West- 
minstér, Gildas, Geoffrey, Sir John Prise, 
and many others, he still left the issue 
uncertain. What seems only to be 
established is that the battle was a 





+ Gildas Badonicus, as. we have seen in the 
first chapter, is also a reputed native of Bath. 
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decisive triumph for the British against 
the Saxons under Cerdic, and that Arthur 
personally performed prodigies of valour. 
Tennyson has. represented him charging 
at the head of his knights, and standing 
high on a heap of the slain watching the 
flying foe ; and Drayton has sung— 

“ How he himself at Badon bore that day, 
When at the glorious gole his British scepter lay ; 
Two daies together how the battel stronglie stood : 
Pendragon’s worthie son, who waded there in 

blood, 

Three hundred Saxons slew with his own valiant 
hand.” 

It is a truly marvellous account which 
is given of Arthur’s valorous conduct at 
the battle of Badon. Wearing his breast- 
plate, his gold helmet with the dragon 
device upon it, and taking his sword 
Excalibur, his spear Ron, and his shield 
Pridwen, he first received a blessing from 
the Bishop Dubritius and then headed 
his force against the Saxons who received 
the attack in a wedge-formation, as was 
usual. The issue of the battle long 
remained in doubt. The fighting was of 
the most desperate character on both 
sides, and at the close of day the Saxons 
had the advantage. Next morning the 
contest was resumed, Arthur storming 
the mount and being at a disadvantage 
by having the lower position. His 
personal example, however, fired his 
troops with courage. Drawing his sword 
and uttering the name of St. Mary he 
rushed among the enemy and dealt such 
strokes that a man fell each time. Inall 
470 Saxons lay dead as the result of that 
terrific onslaught, and the Britons rushing 
in at the right moment completed the 
Saxon rout. This was the end of a long 
campaign which had taken Arthur 
through Lincolnshire, Staffordshire, and 
Somerset. The date of the battle, as is 
usual with Arthurian dates, cannot be 
fixed. It is given by different chroniclers 
as 493, 511, as 516 in the “ Annales 
Cambriz,” and as 520. 

It is surprising that Badon* should 
remain vague and undefined, when the 
sites of some of the other and less 


* Mr. E. W. B. Nicholson, in the Academy 
(1896), has advanced a number of very strong 
and learned arguments in favour of the original 
idea that Mons Badonicus was Bath. 
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important battles are in most cases not 
dubious and are easily ascertained. We 
know, for example, that Barham Down, 
or Barendowne, the scene of one of the 
last encounters with Mordred, was near 
Canterbury; and the fact that there- 
abouts was an Anglo-Saxon cemetery 
may either be testimony to the fact, or 
may have suggested to the chroniclers 
the likelihood of its being an ancient 
battlefield. Mr. Ritson traced the 
localities of the other Arthurian struggles 
to the banks of the Glen in Lincolnshire 
and of the Duglas in Lancashire; he 
thought Bassas might be Bashford in 
Staffordshire, though others favour Boston 
in Lincolnshire; Cathbregion was in 
Somersetshire, and so forth. Of these 
battles we have no details in Malory. 
On the other hand, we have a long 
account of the expedition to Italy under- 
taken by Arthur against the Emperor of 
Rome after the latter had presumed to 
demand tribute from him. Hiscomplete 
humiliation of the Emperor's subjects is, 
of course, insisted upon. Prisoners were 
taken in large numbers and compelled 
to become Christians ; a duchess besought 
him to spare the women and children, 
and Arthur thereupon issued mag- 
nanimous orders; the keys of cities were 
brought to him by young men, and his 
march through north Italy was one con- 
tinuous triumph. ‘“ Then he rideth into 
Tuscany,” says Malory in his most laconic 
stvle, “and winneth towns and castles, 
and wasted all in his way that to him 
will not obey.” Finally the senators 
offered him allegiance, and the noblest 
cardinals in Rome came voluntarily to 
him and “ prayed him peace.” Arthur 
accepted their gifts, and decided to hold 
his Table Round, “with my knights as 
we liketh,” in Rome at Christmas. Then, 
having been crowned by the Pope “ with 
all the royalty that could be made,” he 
apportioned the realmsamong his knights 
and seryants, and returned to England, 
landipg at Sandwich,t where the queen 


+ Sandwich is mentioned several times in the 
romance, but the references are unimportant. 
Ancient as the place is, there is no reason to 
connect it with British occupation. At the time 
the chronicles were written, however, it was too 
important a seaport to escape mention. 
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and a large company were waiting to 
receive him. King Arthur, his knight- 
hood, his undefeated warriors, and his 
almost miraculous battles, are perhaps 
more a theme for the poet than for the 
historian. Such lines as Lytton’s accord 
with the romance, and realise the aspira- 
tions of the unsubjugated tribe and of 
those who sang to its fame and prophesied 
its future triumph. 


“ Rings Owaine’s shout,—rings Geraint's thunder- 
cry, 
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The Saxon’s death knell in a hundred wars; 
And Cador’s laugh of triumph :—through the 
sky ; 
Rush tossing banderolls swift as shooting 
stars, 
Trystan's white lion—Lancelot’s cross of red, 
And Tudor's standard with the Saxon’s head. 
And high o’er all, its sealéd splendour rears 
The vengeful emblem of the Dragon Kings. 
Full on the Saxon bursts the storm of spears ; 
Far down the vale the charging whirlwind 
rings, 
While through the ranks its barbéd knighthood 
clave, 
All Carduel follows with its roaring wave."’ 


(To be continued.) 


YACHT RACING ON 


THE 


SERPENTINE. 


ODEL yacht racing might be called 
M the adult form of toy boat-sailing, 
through which most of us have 
passed at some time in our juvenile 
careers. The earliest outward symptom 
of the disease is probably a tiny piece of 
wood, with a match for a mast and a 
piece of paper for a sail, set adrift on 
some slowly moving brook and wrecked 
on the first obstacle in its course. Few 





boys aspire to the possession of a real 
model yacht, such as we may see skim- 
ming the waters of the Serpentine on 
almost any fine day when the frost is 
not biting too hard. Some of these 


models cost a good deal of money, too 
much for the savings of most youngsters, 
and their owners even maintain a club. 
Many of these boats are exact models 
built to scale of full-size racing craft. 











THE ART OF ACCOMPANYING. 


By GEORGE CECIL. 


LAMENTABLY large number of 

pianists are under the impression 

that the art of accompanying con- 
sists mainly in being able to read at 
sight. As many people do not, appa- 
rently, know what constitutes the perfect 
accompanist, it is proposed to deal at 
some length with the subject. And if 
the sagacious musical reader gleans a 
few “ideas” which can be turned to 
account, none can say that this article 
has been written in vain! 

Paradoxical though it may seem, 
ability to read at sight the most difficult 
accompaniment is not absolutely neces- 
sary. For unless the music is of the 
straightforward character, beloved by the 
simple composer of ballads, the accom- 
panist should not be expected to join 
forces with the singer, or instrumentalist, 
without having first made a study of the 
accompaniment. The important thing 
to remember is that it is written for the 
purpose of supporting the voice, or instru- 
ment. Consequently, if the person who 
is at the piano looks upon the accompani- 
ment merely as a piece of music which 
has to be played because it forms part of 
the composition, a desirable ensemble 
scarcely can be expected. The pianist 
who is not in sympathy with the song 
(or who is incapable of affecting an 
interest in it) is an incumbrance to the 
singer. Though the music is played 
according to the composer's instructions, 
the apathy of the accompanist may get 
on the vocalist’s nerves to such a degree 
that the unhappy performer cannot 
possibly show to advantage. 

Equally annoying are the unintelligent 
(but well-meaning) people who cheer- 
fully undertake to accompany when they 
are better fitted to play “ musical chairs.” 
It is a regrettable fact that, with a few 
brilliant exceptions, amateur accom- 
panists leave much to be desired. For 
some unexplained reason, they go out of 
their way to aggravate the long-suffering 
warbler, orinstrumentalist, by committing 
every possible sin of omission and 
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commission. Indeed, a lady-accompanist 
has been known to put murderous 
thoughts in the mind of a musical curate. 
But the coming generation of pianists 
may, by digesting these unkind words, rise 
superior to their predecessors. Though 
a thorough knowledge of fiddling or 
singing cannot be expected of them, there 
is no reason why they should not learn 


MADAME FANNY MOODY, WHO NUMBERS 
AMONGST HER ACCOMPLISHMENTS THE 
ART OF ACCOMPANYING, 


enough about the voice to anticipate the 
singer’s wishes. The co-operation of a 
pianist who is thus prepared is invaluable 
—even,though the technique is not all that 
fancy paints. The accompanist who can 
transpose at sight “Mon cceur s’ceuvre 
a ta voix” may be a marvellous sight 
reader—but, owing to ignorance of sing- 
ing, a sore trial to the unfortunate Dalila. 








—_ 





“ 








Many a complacent Miss who can rattle 
off a Liszt “Rhapsodie” is—owing to 
inborn stupidity—incapable of playing 
so easy a piano part as that of “Caro 
mio ben.” 

It is interesting to note that several of 
our successful singers are admirable 
accompanists. Amongst these are 
Madame Fanny Moody, the bright 
particular star of the Moody-Manners 
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Opera Company, now performing at the 
Lyric Theatre, Madame de Vere, Mr. 
Edward Iles, and several others. 

For some unexplained reason, many 
pianists—professional as well as amateur 
—neglect to apply the colla voce or col 
canto, vallentando, accellevato, movendo, a 
piacere and ritendo. In the beautiful 
cantabile movement of “ Eri tu” is to be 
found the phrase :— 
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Even an accompanist of standing may 
not have noticed that the D and the B flat 
are held, and that the phrase is marked 
col canto—meaning that the accompani- 
ment (which is written in unison with 
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the voice) must follow the singer with a 
precision from which no deviation can be 
allowed. In the charming duet, “ Ange 
adorable,” which is allotted to Roméo 
and Juliette, there occurs the line :— 
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The object in introducing a ritendo and 
a tempo is that the purport of the words 
may be accentuated. It is to be regretted 
that Gounod’s instructions do not always 


commend themselves to the accompanist. 
In answer to Roméo’s question, “ N’enten- 
dent elles pas la voix qui leur conseille 
un arret plus clément,” Juliette replies:— 
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The animez un peu usually is disre- 
garded by the amateur pianist—and 
often by the professional genius. 

Many singers and instrumentalists are 
a nuisance to their long-suffering accom- 
panists, in that they take the most un- 
warrantable liberties with the time. If 
the principal of the two performers cannot 
be reformed, the pianist must exercise 
intelligence—and make the best of cir- 
cumstances. In vocal music, however, a 
certain amount 
of licence may (@ 
sometimes be 
taken. It is 
permissible for 
a singer occa- 
sionally to in- 
troduce an 
ornament and 
to interpolate 
a note which 
is both in keep- 
ing with the 
music and to 
the advantage 
of the artist 
and his hearers. 
Mere _ gallery 
display is, of 
course, unfor- 
givable, but 
when Battistini 
introduces an 
A flat (as in his 
recent Gramo- 
phone record) 
into “ Oh, som- 
mo Carlo,’’ the 
ease with which 
he emits the 
note and the 
beauty of its 
tone contribute to the success of his 
interpretation and to the pleasure that 
Verdi’s music gives one. Tamagno 
used—especially in the véle of Radamés 
— to indulge in certain methods 
which, though scarcely to the taste of 
the academical musician, claimed the 
admiration of his audience, and Bonci 
may be forgiven his amiable weakness 
for showing off high notes (as in his 
supremely fine Fonotipia record of “ La 
Donna é Mobile”) as he invariably warns 


MADAME DE VERE-SAPIO, 


OPERA COMPANY, WHOSE ACCOMPANYING AFFORDS 
AN EXCELLENT OBJECT LESSON. 
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the accompanist of his intention. In 
any case, a change of the above descrip- 
tion is not so harassing as is the singer’s 
inability to come in at the right place ! 

Students who are sufficiently astute to 
recognise that the supply of solo pianists 
is in excess of the demand, might find it 
advisable to turn their attention to accom- 
panying. Amongst those whose work 
sometimes conveys a useful object-lesson 
to the aspirant are Mr. Henry Bird, 
Mr. Landon 
Ronald (who, 
to give him his 
due, accompa- 
nies in a desir- 
able manner), 
and Miss Edna 
Murrell. The 
last-named 
combines 
touch, tech- 
nique, and wide 
musical sym- 
pathies, a com- 
bination which 
is none too 
common and 
should be- the 
aim of all who 
undertake to 
play accom- 
paniments. 

An _ equally 
useful lesson is 
conveyed by the 
sympathetic 
manner in 
which M. 
Oumirof plays 
an accompani- 
ment — especi- 
ally the accom- 
paniments to the songs of his native land. 
He combines with technical skill of no 
mean order the caressing touch of the 
pianist who loves music and whose 
greatest delight it is to give pleasure to 
others,while in passages requiring fortis- 
simo treatment he can rise to the occasion 
without taking the composer’s intentions 
so literally as to frighten nervous people. 
It is also interesting to note that he can 
play his own accompaniment without 
handicapping himself vocally. 
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